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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 





THR U. & CONSTITUTION I8 ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 


AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.” 


Ew" ‘Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constituti ion, three special provisions to 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of prererving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatel 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, undet 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
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refuge of Oppression. 
consrrTUTION ALITY OP THE FUGITIVE 
E SLAVE LAW. 


+ from Judge Perea Spracur's Charge to the 


9 she trial of James Scott for aiding in the Res- 
Shadrach, and in Vindication of the Constitu- 
ry of the Fugitive Slave Law. 

+ ne next consider what i8 the force of the con- 
ts 6 neous construction of the Constitution, 
Hore we mpust remember, that in construing the fun- 


1g well as any other law, the sole inquiry 
intention of those who established 


5, what was the 


The real intention of the people who adopted 
Constitution ia to be ascertained. [f, in sixty 

snguage has been deflected, or acquired new 
‘ee of meaning, still our inquiry is, what was the 


in which it was originally used? How did 
» who adopted the Constitution understand its 

omage and provisions ? 

i the, Congress, who passed the act of 178, 
neans of knowing the views and intentions 
e who adopted the Constitution and amend- 

Constitution 


Convention that framed the 


sed their labors in September, 1786. ‘The gov- 
nt went into operation on the {th of March, 
Neariy the whole of the intervening time, 


uly of the year 1788, was spent in ear- 
sions of its provisions by the people and 
sions in the several States. The amendments 

were framed and adopted by the first Congress, under 
id of Mr. Madison, and subsequently establish- 

by the legislatures of three-fourths of the States. 

ye act we are now considering was passed by the 
in February, 1793; that Congress 
i the 24th day of October, 1791, and its 
yers must have been elected some time pre- 
In 1788, therefore, when the Constitution 


a spec 


4 | Congress, 


was before the people for adoption, and subsequent- 
y when the amendments were submitted to them, 
every one of these members must have been of suf- 


nt age, ability and distinction to take a prom- 
it part in the discussion and action which pre- 
ceded and attended the adoption of the Constitution 


and amendments; and they had been selected by 
the very people who adopted both, for the purpose of 
representing their views and intentions in carrying 


the { 


stitution into effect by practical legislation. 


More than one-third of the members of the con- 
ention which framed the Constitution were mem- 
{Congress in 1793, and a still greater portiop 

ve members of the fret Congress which adopted 
the amendments were also members of the second 
Congress when thisact was passed. The act of 
1703 dears the signature of Jonathan Trumball, of 


cticat, as Speaker, of John Adams, as Vice- 
t, and George Washington, as President. 
8 Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton and Henry 
Knox were Cabinet advisers ; and among the mem- 
ders of Congress at that time were Caleb Strong, 
hOndge Gerry, George Cabot, Fisher Ames, Theo- 
” Sedgwick, Artemas Ward, John Langdon, Ro- 
ger Sherman, Oliver Elisworth, James Hilihouse, 
R fos King, Robert Morris, James Madison, and 
James Munroe, George Cabot was one of the Com- 
eof the Senate who reported the bill, and it 
was sudvequently sent to a committee of which Ro- 
ger Sherman was also a member. Such men were 
members f the Congress which passed the act of 
‘9 a8 Deiny inaccordance with the Constitution. 
twas immediately sent forth and put inte actual 
#! operation amongst the same people who had 
ently established the Constitution. Was ita 
OF that instrament ? No motion was made 
* raised for its repeal in either House of 
eres; no Movement against it in any State legis- 
popular assembly; no petition or remon- 
_ | Sty source whatever. No one appears 
wane Coudted its constitutionality, and it was re- 
uy 80 Mr AC least as the public records and the 
“ory of the Umes show, with the general if not 
roe “—— nse nce of the generation which 
h stitution, And it was not until years 
1 when anew generation had arisen, 
lubonility was questioned. 
gited a ~, that by this act Congress was 
s tialeies a cnauth irized assumption of power, and 
fy toe ten ee eouel liberty, by subjecting the par- 
«7 OF an anconstitutional tribunal, and by 
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enth amendment. How could this 
pos Was it a time of apathy and indif- 
°° Mr irom it, the spirit of liberty was 
“gher or more vigilant in any people. “They 
‘* fougot for it through a seven years’ war, 
ed extreme privations, sufferings and sa- 
\pprehension of abuse of power by the 
vent was not only keen, but almost 
scing the utmost vigilance and unspar- 
0 Conve Lotus recur to @ few historical facts. 
vention that framed the Constitution 
187: ant, ~ rs on the 17th day of September, 
_ as soon after submitted to the people 

; resi y oe Cations chosen for that purpose 
poh vy The St tes came into it slow- 

At into wevation ual ag — mets, — 

N th Caro na and Rhode I, wk eee 
y N Wember 17" na ' sland did not accept we 
whale pene tank ¥, and May, 1790. During the 
Pending 1 a question of its adoption was 
> Ussions before the people and in their 


The 





Fentions were ab) 
®ieetions te ie en? Catnest and thorough. 
8S to it all aros S 
Dow 


na. 





nage dire € from the apprehension that 
ep 7 : . on the general government 
iWidvals ant wesed 88 to endanger the rights of 
Peta ad the States. Many of the States, in 
° tag fe = nended some further guarantee 
t for the jae would not have acceded to 
Weald be ade ‘dent assurance that amendments 
x deste for that purpose. In this spirit the 
and ad - pes nbdled, and soon afterwards framed 
“e: pad ee anendments, all designed to be 
“pew ee the rights and liberties of the 
A he de . ike more explicit the powers of the 
ed _ ’ a T hese amendments were sub- 
t ne of the several States for 
he only objection made to them was 
hate beog | - snengh=-thnt there should 
yay ame urther guaranties fur liberty. 
thoee two relet ‘ were ratified by the States, 
F nenbers of Ce a merely to the compensation 
thes heed . Ten amendments were 
\wng them m. Ongress and the States, and 
“ a Seventh, which, it is now insisted 
Ing, ee y the statate of 12th of February, 
T me “ only & short time afterwards, ae 
econd her assembled on the 24th day 
Sone most of its members must 
discussion of th f during, or immediately after, the 
ume anendments in the States. and 

f 4lives to ms 
0 ~ People in adopting Yo out the intentions 

» , Pirit of the times 


ted may be still further j 
i dw very year 1793, exhausted ty ewe 
: Y their protracted Struggl ~ 
¥ Were fgle, prostrate as 


> With 
a + tout means, without Credit, yet a lar. 


them were 
Ye Preneh revolation ect wemnimte the. vortex of 


» right of atrial by jury as se- | 


liberty ; and it reqnired all the wisdom, firmness and 
popularity of Washington himself to maintain his 
proclamation of neutrality, which was issued in April 
of that year. 

Jay’s treaty, made in 1794, now so universally ap- 
proved, was then. from the mere apprehension of its 
heing averse to liberty, met with the most vehement | 
denunciation, not only by the press, but by public 
meetings from one end of the country to the other, 
and in Congress produced one of the warmest con- 
tests and most memorable debates ever known in the | 
halls of legislation. During the administration of | 
the elder Adams, the single case of extradition which | 
has been referred to, that of Robbins, produced vio- | 
lent attacks upon the President, both in and out of | 
Congress. The passage of the Alien and Sedition 
laws in 1798, intended to protect the government, 
were deemed assumptions of power, so dangerous to 
freedom as to throw the nation into a ferment, and 
arouse State legislatures to pass the celebrated reso- 
lutions of that year. Soon afterwards, the adminis- 
tration was overthrown by one of the most vehement 
contests for political power that was ever waged, 
during which, every measure of the government 
from its organizition was severely scrutinized, and 
many of them unsparingly assailed, as invading or 
dangerous to the rights of the people. Yet, during 
all this time, and for many years afterwards, while 
the love of liberty was most fervid, watchful and | 
jealous, the constitutionality of this law was never | 
questioned, 

Indeed, it has been acquiesced in by the whole 
people for fifty-seven years, during all which time | 
not a movement has been made, in or out of Con- | 
gress, to repeal or impair its provisions. It has been | 
carried into actual, practical operation in most, if not | 
all, the free States which were original parties to | 
the Constitution. In this State, one of the most re- | 
mote from the slaveholding, it appears in 2d Pickering, 
page 11, that both my excellent and able predeces- | 
sors have had occasion to give construction to the | 
act, and there are those who recollect that Judge! 
Davis, so justly revered for wisdom and benevolence, | 
in several instances delivered up slaves pursuant to! 
its provisions. This he did, not by holding a court, | 
for no entry or record was made, and no decree of} 
judgment entered up, but acting as a judge or mag- | 
istrate, summarily granted a certificate which was | 
merely a warrant to convey the person to a certain | 
place, and then, being funclus officio, had no further | 
legal efficacy. 

The intention of those who adopted the Constita- | 
tion must govern. 








It is their views which we are | 
endeavoring to ascertain, and to that end what can 

be more satisfactory than such contemporancous ex- | 
| position, such practice and acquiescence of the fa- | 
thers of the Constitution, and a!l those who partici- | 
| pated in its adoption, and their successors for more 

| than half a century ? 

Those who, impressed only with the feelings of | 
| the present time, find it difficult to believe that our | 
| fathers in the North could have intended to render | 
persons of color liable to be carried ont of the State | 
as slaves, without trial by jury, and with a hearing 

only before a magistrate, will find it useful te go| 
| back to the period when the Constitution was estab- 

| lished, and see the actual condition of things at that 

time. Then all States, with the exception of Mas- 

sachusetts, were to a greater or less extent slave-| 
holding, and in this State it had been abolished on- | 
ly eight years before by her Bill of Rights. Connect- | 
ient and Rhode Island had, in 1784, passed Jaws | 
looking to its ultimate extinction by providing that | 
children born after that time should be free. All | 
the men of that day had been born in the midst of | 
that institution, and had been accustomed to its prac- | 
jtical operation. Runaway negroes were taken back | 
|to their masters, generally, it is believed, by mere 
recaption without legal process, certainly without 
trial by jury, or formal, protracted proceedings be- 
fore a court of record. 

Massachusetts ratified the Constitution on the 7th 
lof February, 1788. She was the only free State, 
jand the views and purposes of this Commonwealth 
with respect to Negroes coming from other States, 
jare shown by a statute passed by her on the 26th 
| day of March of the same year, that is, within fifty 
days of her adoption of the Constitution. That act 
is as follows: 

Section 6. * Be it further enacted, §c., That no per- 
son being an African or Negro, other than a subject 
of the Einperor of Morocco, or a citizen of some one 
of the United States, (to be evidenced by a certifi- 
cate from the Secretary of the State of which he 
shall be a citizen,) shall tarry in this Commonwealth 
for a longer time than two months; and upon com- 
plaint made to any justice of the peace within this 
Commonwealth, that any such person has been with- 
in the same tore than two months, the said Justice 
shall order the said person to depart out of this Com- 
monwealth; and in case the said African or Negro 
shall not depart, as aforesaid, any Justice of the 
Peace within this Commonwealth, upon corhplaint 
and proof made that such person has continued with- 
in this Commonwealth ten days after notice given 
him or her to depart as aforesaid, shall commit the 
said person to any house of correction within the 
county, there to be kept to hard labor, agreeably to 
the rules and orders of the said house, until the Ses- 
sions of Peace, next to be holden within and for 
the said county; and the master of the said house 
of correction is hereby required and directed to} 
transmit an attested copy of the warrant of commit- 
ment to the said court, on the first day of their said | 
session; and if, upon trial at the said court, it shall | 
be made to appear that the said person has thus | 
continued within the Commonwealth contrary to the | 
tenor of this Act, he or she shall be whipped, not ex- | 
ceeding ten stripes, and ordered to depart out of | 
this Commonwealth within ten,days; and if he or} 
she shall not so depart, the same process shall be | 
had, and punishment inflicted, and so, toties quoties.’ | 

Thus it appears that Massachusetts at that time | 
made all negroes from other States, whether bond | 
or free, unless the prescribed certificate of citizen- | 
ship was produced, liable, after remaining here two} 
months, and a notice of ten days, to be sent by a) 
single magistrate to the house of correction to hard | 
labor until the next General Sessions of the Peace, 
which was hel® by Justices of the Peace, and then 
liable to be sentenced by that court to panish- 
ment by whipping, and ordered out of the State ; and 
if this order were disobeyed, the same confinement 
in the house of correction and punishment by 
stripes might be again inflicted, and for every suc- 
cessive neylect of ten days to obey the order to de- 
part from the State, the same proceeding might be 
repeated indefinitely. The reason why a certificate 
of citizenship protected the holder from being thus 
dealt with, was doubtless because the constitution 
which she had just before sanctioned, declared that 
‘the citizens of each State shall be entitled to ail 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the several 
States.’ 

Verily, since the year 1788, when the Constitution 
was adopted, we of Massachusetts and the North 
have undergone a change, but this cannot alter the 
pre-existing facts. If from the progress of benevo- 
lence we have acquired a stronger sympathy for the 
African, a more zealous desire to aid and protect 
him, our change cannot retroact so as to change the 
views and intentions which actually existed at the 
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warrant to arrest was required. 


Let ns now examine the opinions and decisions & 
Courts and Judges, State and National. 

The State Courts have, in several instances, af- 
firmed, and in no one denied the constitutionality of 
the act of 1794. The Supreme Court of Pennsylva- 
nia, with Chief Justice Tilghman at its head, in the 
case of Wright vs. Deacon, 5 Serg., and Rawle 62, 
after full consideration decided that the act of 1793 
was Constitutional, that the party claimed as a fugi- 
tive was not entitled to a trial by jury, but the pro- 
ceedings were to be summary, and that the certifi- 
cate of a State Judge, pursuant to the act, authorized 
the removal, and conld not be intercepted by process 
from the State Court, and a writ de homine replegi- 
ando, which had been issued under the State Law, 
was quashed. Here the authority of the State Mag- 
istrate, and the legal effect of his certificate, were 
directly in issue, and the pivot on which the decision 
This was in 1819, more than thirty years 
nearer to the adoption of the Constitution than the 
present. 

The next case was that of the Commonwealth vs. 
Griffith, 2 Pich. 11. This was an indictment for as- 
sault and battery and false imprisonment against an 
agent who had seized a fugitive slave, in order to 
carry him before a magistrate pursuant to the stat- 
ute. The court unanimously affirmed the power of 
Congress to legislate upon the subject, and the con- 
stitutionality of the act of 1793. But Thacher, J., 
thought that by the true construction of the act, a 
The purpose of the 
arrest was to carry him before a magistrate, pursuant 
to the statute, yet the constitutional authority of the 
magistrate was not discussed or questioned. This 
was in the year 1823. 

In Jack. vs. Martin, 12, Wendell 311, a certificate 
had been given by the Recorder of the city of New 
York. A writ de homine replegiando was afterwards 
sued out. Several questions arose, and among them 
this question of the authority of the State magistrate. 
The Supreme Court of New York in their opinion 
delivered by Nelson, J., page 328, use this language : 
* The qnestion of slave or not, according to the laws 
of the State from whence the fugitive fled, belonged 
to the magistrate, under the law of Congress, to de- 
cide, and his decision is conclusive ip the matter, so 
far as the State Courts are concerned.’ And again, 
page 329: ‘The decision of the magistrate and cer- 
tificate, is conclusive upon the fact as to the State 
Court” This was in 1834. This case was carried 
to the Court of Errors, where an opinion against the 
constitutionality of the act of 1793, was delivered by 
Mr. Chancellor Walworth, but it does not appear that 
any other member of the Court concurred with him. 

In Sims’ case before the Supreme Court of Mas- 
sachusetts, in April last, these very questions of the 
power of the Commissioner, the right of a trial by 
jury, and the right of Congress to legislate, were 
zealously argued and fully considered, and the con- 
stitutionality of the act of 1850 unanimously affirm- 
ed. The very able opinion of the Court, delivered 
by Chief Justice Shaw, is so recent that it need only 
be referred to. The same result is ably sustained by 
the opinion of Mr. Commissioner Curtis in the same 
case. 

Let us next look at the opinions and decisions of 
Judges and Courts of the United States. In ex parte 
Simmons in the year 1823, 4 Wash. C. C. R., 396, 
Mr. Justice Washington of the Supreme Court, 
heard an application under the act of 1793, out of 
court summarily, without any question of its consti- 
tutionality. He refused the certificate on the ground 
that the alleged fugitive was free. 

In Efill vs. Low, 4 Wash. C. C. R., 327, which 
was error from the District Court, the constitutional- 
ity of the act of 1793, and the right of the State 
magistrate to grant a certificate, seemed to have 
been conceded without question, the points raised 
being only 1s to the construction of the act. 

So in Worthington ys. Preston, 4 Wash. C. C. R., 


461, where a certificate had been granted bya State » 


magistrate, no question was raised as to the consti- 
tutionality of the act of 1793, but other grounds of 
defence were successfully relied on. See also John- 
son vs. Tompkins, 1 Baldwin's R., 579, and Jones vs. 
Vanzant, 2 McLean’s C.C. R., 596 and 611. 

Judge Story, in his work upon the Constitution, 
vol. 3d, page 677, referring to the fourth article, 
says: ‘It is obvious that these provisions for the ar- 
rest and removal of fugitives of both classes contem- 
plate summary ministerial proceedings, and not the 
ordinary course of judicial investigations, to ascer- 
tain whether the complaint be well founded, or the 
claim of ownership be established beyond all legal 
controversy.’ 

We now come to the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in Prigg vs. the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, in the year 1842—16 
Peters, page 559. Inthis case the court emphati- 
cally affirm the act of 1793. In the opinion of the 
court, as delivered by Mr. Justice Story, page 622, 
we find the following decisive language: * We hold 
the act to be clearly constitutional in all its leading 
provisions, and, indeed, with the exception of that 
part which confers authority upon State magistrates, 
to be free from reasonable doubt and difficulty, up- 
on the grounds already stated. As to the authority 
so conferred upon State magistrates, while a dif- 
ference of opinion has existed, and may exist still 
on the pointin different States, whether State mag- 
istrates are bound to act under it; none is enter- 
tained by this court that State magistrates may, if 
they choose, exercise that authority, unless prohib- 
ited by State legislation.’ 

The question of the power of Congress to legis- 
late was an essential and turning point in the case. 
It is true that the question of the power of the 
State magistrate to act summarily was not neces- 
sarily raised by the record, but the court neverthe- 
less purposely and deliberately decided it. What 
they say is not to be classed among obiter dicta. It 
was not thrown in arguendo as tending to the con- 
clusion to which they had arrived, but is itself a 
conclusion which they take that occasion to pro- 
nounce, and mean to establish by all the authority of 
the court. In this all the judges seem to have con- 
curred. Mr. Justice McLean, in a separate opinion 
given by him, held that State magistrates were not 
only constitutionally authorized, bat bound to act 
under the statute. Since that decision was prunounc- 
ed, there have been three changes in the members 
of the court, all in the free States, Justices Grier, 
Nelson and Woodbury, having succeeded Justices 
Baldwin, Thompson and Story. 

In the case of Garnett, brought as a fugitive be- 
fore Judge Grier at Philadelphia, in October last, he 
expressed his determination in the strongest man- 
ner to enforce the act of 1850. Its censtitutionality 
was not discussed. A letter, subsequently written 
by Judge Grier, holds this language: ‘A person 
held as a fugitive under the certificate of a judge or 
magistrate. under this act, is legally imprisoned un- 
der process from a court or magistrate having ju- 
risdiction.’ And again: ‘Those who believe that 
the Constitution ae laws of their country should be 
regarded and obeyed, have no ground o complaint.’ 
Here the constitutionality of the act is assumed as 


unquestioned. : 
tela Nelson, in a charge to the Grand Jury in 
March last, takes occasion, in very decided lan- 
age, to affirm the constitutionality of the act of 
is without exception. Mr. Justice Woodbury 





time the Constitution was adopted. — 





has also expressed his concurrence in those views. 






We have thus not only the decision of the high- 
est judicial tribunal in the United States, which 
alone would be conclusive upon all subordinate 
courts, but the opinion of all the members of the 
court in 1842, and all its present members, in 
support of the constitutionality of the act. Against 
all this, not one decision of any court, State or Na- 
tional, and not one opinion of any judge of the Uni- 
ted States, can be produced. 

These questions must now be considered as set- 
tled by contemporaneous exposition, by practice 
and acquiescence, for more than fifty years, by the 
opinions and decisions of courts and judges, State 
and Nationa, and especially by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. To overturn the construc- 
tion of the Constitution so established, would be a 
most dange@ous violation of principle and duty. If 
a court mar do this, it may overturn established 
rules of preperty, of personal rights, and of evi- 
dence upon which the community have for a long 
time acted, and thus shake every man’s title, put in 
jeopardy every man’s liberty, and render the !aw 
so uacertain that no counsel could advise, and no 
man act with safety. 





D£NIEL WEBSTER AT ALBANY. 
Extrects from a Speech recently delivered by Mr. 
Webster at Albany :— 


But then, there was another subject, equally agi- 
tatingand equally irritating, which, in its nature, 
must ;!ways be subject to consideration, and that is 
the Figitive Slave Law of 1850, passed at the same 
sessim of Congress. Allow me to advert very 
shorty to what I consider the ground of that law. 
You {now, and I know, that it was very much op- 
posed in the Northern States—sometimes with ar- 
guint, not unfair, often by mere ebullition of par- 
ty, aid often by those whirlwinds of fanaticism that 
rais¢ a dust and blind the eyes, but produce nothing 
else. Now, gentlemen, this question of the proprie- 
ty of the Fugitive Slave Law, or the enactment of 
some such law, is a question that must be met. Its 
enerries will not Jet it sleep or slumber. ‘ They will 
giveneither sleep to their eyes, nor slumber to their 
eyelds,’ so long as they can agitate it before the 
peole. It is with them a topic—a desirable topic— 
and all know, who have much experience in politi- 
cal ¢fairs, that for party men and party times, there 
is hardly anything so desirable as a topic. (Laugh- 
ter.) Now, gentlemen, I am ready to meet this | 
question, I am ready to meet it—I am ready to say 
thatit was right, proper, expedient, just, that a prop- 
er law should be passed for the restoration of fugi- 
tive slaves, found in free States, back to their own- 
ers in the slave States. I am ready to say that, be- 
cause | only repeat the words of the Constitution 
itself, and I am not afraid of being considered as a | 
plagiarist, nor a feeble imitator of other men’s lan- 
guage and sentiments, when I repeat and announce 
to every part of the country—to you, here, and at 


was not a tenth vote against it. It went into opera- 
tion, and, for a time, it satisfied the just rights and 
expectations ofeverybody. That law provided that 
ite provisions should be carried into effect mainly 
by Statesmagistrates, justices of the peace, judges 
of State courts, sheriffs of State counties, and other 
organs of State authority. 

So things went on without loud complaints from 
any quarter, unti] some fifteen years ago, when some 
of the States—the free States—thought it proper for 
them to pass laws prohibiting their own magistrates 
and officers from executing the law of Congress, un- 
der heavy penalties, and refusing to the United 
States authorities the use of their prisons for the de- 
tention of persons arrested as fugitive slaves—that 
is to say, as far as the States could go. Those of 
them to which I refer—not all, but several—nulli- 
fied the law of '93, entirely. They said, ‘ not exe- 
cute it; no runaway slave shall be restored.” Thus 
the law became a dead letter—an entire dead letter. 
But here was the constitutional compact—here was 
the stipulation as solemn as words could form it, and 
which every member of Congress, every officer of 
the general government, every officer of the State 
government, from governor down to constables, had 
sworn to support. 

Well, under this state of things, in 1850, I was of 
opinion that common justice and good faith called 
upon us to make a law—fair, reasonable, equitable, 
just—that shouid be calculated to carry this Consti- 
tutional provision into effect, and give the Southern 
States what they were entitled to, and what it was 
intended originally they should receive—that is, a 
fair right to recover their fugitives from service from 
the States into which they had fled. I was of the 
opinion that it was the bounden duty of Congress to 
pass such a law. The South insisted that they had 
a right to it, and J thought they insisted justly. It 
was no concession—yielding nothing—giving up 
nothing. When called upon to fulfil a compact, the 
question is, Will you fulfil? And for one I was 
ready. I will fulfil it by any fair and reasonable 
act of legislation. Now, the law of 1850 had two 
objects, both of which were accomplished by it. 
First, it was to make the law more favorable for the 
fugitive than the law of 1793. It did so, because it 
called for a record, under seal, froma court in the 
State from which the fugitive might be said to have 
come, proving and ascertaining that he was a fugi- 
tive, so that nothing should be lefi, when pursued 
into a free State, than to produce the proof of his 
identity. Next, it secured a higher tribunal. It 
placed the power in more responsible hands. The 
Judges of the Supreme and District Courts of the 
United States, and learned persons appointed by 
them as Commissioners, were to see to the execu- 
tion of the law. Therefore, it was a more favorable 
law, in all respects, to the fugitive, than the law 
passed under General Washington’s administration 
in 1793. 

Now, let me say that this law has been discussed, 
considered and adjudged in a great many of the tri- 





all times—the language of the Constitution of my 
country. (Loud cheers.) } 
Gentlemen, before the Revolution, slavery existed 
in the Southern States, and had existed for more 

than a hundred years. We, of the North, were 

not guilty of its introduction. That generation of 
men, even in the South, were not guilty of it. It 

had been introduced according to the policy of the 

mother country, before there was any independence 

in the United States—indeed, before there were any 

authorities in the colonies to resist it. Why, gen- 

tlemen. men’s opinions have so changed on this 

subject, and properly—the world has come to so 

much juster sentiment—that we can hardly believe 

that which is certainly trae—that at the peace of 
Utrecht, in 1713, the English Government insisted 

on compensation from the Spanish Government, for 

having violated a contract by which the Spanish 

Government had established the unqualified and ex- 

clusive privilege to the British Government, of im- 

porting slaves into her West India colonies! That 

was not repugnant then to public sentiment; but it 

is now. I allude to it to show that the introduction 

of slavery into the Southern States, is not to be 

visited upon the generation that achieved the inde- 

pendence of this country. On the contrary, all the 

eminent men of that day regretted it. And you, 

my young friends of Albany, if you will take the 

pains to go back to the debates of the period from 

the meeting of the first Congress, in 1774—I mean 

the Congress of the Confederation—to the adoption 

of the present Constitution and the enactment of the 

first law under the existing Constitution—anybody 

who will make that necessary research, will find 

that Southern men and Southern States, as repre- 

sented in Congress, lamented the existence of sla- 

very in far more earnest and emphatic terms than 

the Northern; for, although it did exist in the 

Northern States, it was a feeble taper, just going 

out—soon to end—and nothing was feared from it; 

while leading men of the South—of Virginia and 

the Carolinas—acknowledged that it was a moral 

and political evil; that it retarded the arm of the 
free man, and kept back the progress and success 
of free labor, and said with truth—and al] history 

verifies the observation— that, if the shores of 
the Chesapeake could have been made as free 
to free labor, as the shores of the North River, 
New York might have been great, but Virginia 
would have been great also.’ That was the senti- 
ment. 

Now, under this state of things, gentlemen, when 
the Constitution was framed, its framers, and the 
people who adopted it, came to a clear, express, un- 
questionable stipulation and compact. There had 

been an ancient practice for many years—for a cen- 
tury, for aught | know—according to which fugitives 
from service—whether apprentices at the North, or 
slaves at the South—that fugitives should be restor- 
ed. Massachusetts had restored fugitive slaves to 
Virginia long before the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion ; and it is well known that, in the States herein 
—the centre where slavery existed—they were re- 
stored. And it was held that any man could pursue 
his slave and take him wherever he could find him. 
Under this state of things, it was expressly stipulat- 
ed, in the plainest language—and there it stands; 
sophistry cannot gloss it—it cannot be erased from 
the page of the Constitation—there it stands, that 
persons held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall not, in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein, be 
discharged from such service or labor, but shal! be 
delivered up, upon claim of the party to whom such 

service or labor shall be due. Adopted without dis- 
sent—no where objected to, North or Sogth—con- 
sidered as a matter of absolute right and justice to 
the Southern States—concurred in everywhere, by 
every State that adopted the Constitution, and we 
look in vain for any opposition, from Massachusetts 
to Georgia. 

Then, this being the case—this being the pro- 
vision of the Constitution, soon after Congress had 
organized, in Gen. Washington's time, it was found 
necessary to pass a law to carry that provision of 
the Constitution into effect. Such a law was pre- 
pared and passed. It was prepared by a gentleman 
from a Northern State. It is said it was drawn by 
Mr. Cabot of Massachusetts, It was supported by 
him and Mr. Goodhue, and Mr. Sedgwick of Massa- 





chusetts, and generally by ail the free States. There 


bunals of the country. It has been the subject of 
discussion before Judges of the Supreme Court of 
the United States—the subject of discussion before 
Courts the most respectable in the States. Every- 
where, on all occasions, and by all judges, it has 
been holden to be and pronounced to be, a Constitu- 
tional law. So say Judges Nelson, Woodbury, and 
all the rest of the judges, as far as I know. Sosays 
the unanimous opinion of Massachusetts herself, ex- 
pressed by as good a court as ever sat in Massachu- 
setts—its present Supreme Court—unanimously, 
and without hesitation—and so says everybody emi- 
nent for Jearning and Constitutional law, and good 
judgment, without obstruction, without opposition, 
without intermixture of dissent of judicial opinion 
anywhere. And I hope that I may be indulged on 
this occasion, gentlemen, partly on account of a 
high personal regard, and partly of the excellence 
and ability of the production, to refer you all toa 
recent very short opinion of Mr. Prentice, the Dis- 
trict Judge of Vermont. (Applause.) True, the 
case before him did not turn so much on the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the law, as the un- 
constitutionality and illegality, and utter inadmissa- 
bility of private men and political bodies setting up 
their notions above it, on the idea of the higher law 
that exists somewhere between us and the third 
heaven, I never knew exactly where. (Cries of 
‘Good,’ and Jaughter.) 








Sclections., 


MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH AT BUFPPALO. 


Mr. Webster's speech in the rain at Buffalo wasa 
master-piece. We do not think he would be able, 
in a sober revision of it, to improve on the sophistry 
contained in it; nor with all his intellectual force and 
logical adroitness could he conceal, by dilution, the 
alcoholic element which flows through every sen- 
tence of it. Jt is sly and spirited, from premises to 
peroration ; and it iscontinent of sparkles from every 
attribute of Daniel’s forensic genius. Solemn reli- 
gious appeals and allusions are mixed up in it with 
the most impudent sophisms and prurient indecen- 
cies. It is an honest speech in one sense, however, 
for it undeniably demonstrates, to the most superficial 
observer, the length and breadth of Mr. Webster's 
appreciation of principles. It was spoken as a de- 
fence of his apostacy, but it only shows the hollow- 
ness of his former and present professions of love of 
hberty. 

The trial by jury has always been esteemed the 
palladium of Anglo-Saxon liberty; and against vo 
institution have unprincipled despots and their un- 
scrupulous instruments waged a more implacable 
war. Yet Mr. Webster ‘was of opinion, that in a 
case involving the most serious issues, this blood- 
bought, imprescriptable right ‘ might be had,’ not to 
protect his own countrymen and rs from a fate 
worse than a thousand deaths, but to aa oe Fo 
judices of the people. It will be seen that Mr. Web- 
ster does not esteem the trial by jury to be a right, 
but a capricious fancy of certain persons called free- 
men. We know not how far the purity of that sacred 
institution would be maintained under his adminis- 
tration. 

The terrors expressed by Mr. Webster, at the at- 
titude of Texas in 1850, in reference to her assumed 
boundary, and his defence of the course pursued to- 
wards the brigands there, by Congress, are very sig- 
nificant items in his exposition, when viewed in con- 
nection with the treatment of the Northern States. 
He pretends to believe that Texas, backed by a 
Southern confederacy, would bave appealed to arms 
to sustain a claim which the most eminent lawyers 
in the United States declared to be untenable; 
and then he defends the miserable political trick by 
ln at a of freemen was voted to ext 
and perpetuate slavery in that region, as a statesman- 
ly act to prevent a civil war, Yet this man, who 
knows that Massachusetts freemen are dragged from 





their vessels and lodged in Southern jails, in spite 
of the provisions Constitution—who knows 
that Northern men dare not ex, honest opinions 


press 
ithin the limits of certain parts of what he facetious- 
pe a country,’ turns round to the North and 
eats wan an her Christian professions, be- 





cause they are in opposition to @ pro-slavery edict 
which he supported to the fullest extent. 

Mr. Webster trotted out, upon this occasion, on 
larger scale than nsual, the dough-face scare-crow, 
the * Union in danger,’—that eternal apology for the 
consummation of the only act that ever, in the most 
distant degree, menaced the stability of the Union; 
and he went into an elaborate argument to prove that 
great Texas, with omnipotent South Carolina and 
other Southern States, so frivhtened Uncle Sam, 
that he found it to be necessary to buy peace with 
ten millions of dollars, and the cession of a vast ter- 
ritory to slavery. 

Next in importance to the Texas boundary ques- 
tion, according to Mr. W., was that affecting fugi- 
tive siaves; und in defending the purity of his mo- 
tives in supporting this act, which he says has ‘re- 
conciled the country,’ he uses the following solemn 
language :— 

‘I, therefore, gentlemen, in the face of all circum- 
stances and danger, was ready to go forth and do what 
I thought my country—your country—demanded of 
me. And, gentlemen, allow me to say here to-day, 
that if the fate of John Rogers had been presented te 
me—if I had seen the stake—if I had hear. the thorns 
crackling—by the blessing of Almighty God I would 
have gone on, and discharged the duty which I 
thought my country called upon me to perform: I 
would have become a martyr to save my country.’ 
The issue of South Carolina secession has shown 
how eminently ridiculous are Mr. W's Munchausen 
stories about danger to the Union; and the present 
attitude of the South towards the North, and vice 
fersa, in relation to this Fugitive Slave Law, shows 
how willing he is to deceive, or be deceived. 

A martyr, too! Martyrdom is made of firmer stuff 
than Daniel Webster. It is the oak of humanity, 
not the dough, that braves the stake. ‘The spirit of 
martyrdom does not dwel] with those who love vo- 
luptoous pleasures. The record of inartyrdom con- 
tains the names of none that were not superior to 
the earth and its mean attractions. Mr. Webster's 
speech at Buffalo, viewed in connection with the 
character of the man who uttered it, must leave a 
very profound impression of disgust upon every hon- 
est mind. 





MR. JOHN VAN BUREN’S SPEECH. 


The New York Evening Post of Saturday con- 
tains a full report of Mr. Van Buren’s speech to the 
Democracy (new line) assembled at Burlington on 
Friday evening. After speaking of what the great 
Democratic movement for Liberty at Buffalo accom- 
plished, Mr. Van Buren notices 


MR. WEBSTER AND THE TERRITORIES. 
Let us now look at what we failed to accomplish. 
New Mexico and Utah have been organized into 
Territories, without a positive prohibition of slavery. 
The result is owing, in some degree, to the vote of 
the House of Representatives, laying upon the ta- 
ble Mr. Root’s resolution instructing the Committee 
to report a bill for the organization of these territo- 
ries with a prohibition of slavery. It is also to be 
ascribed to the defection of a distinguished eastern 
statesman, who had been a uniform, earnest and open 
advocate of the Wilmot Proviso, until the 7th of 
March, 1850, when he announced that it was unne- 
cessary toapply it to New Mexico and Utah, as he 
had discovered that it was the ‘will of God’ that 
slavery should not go there. As Mr. Webster voted 
to insert this proviso in the Oregon bill; as he had 
claimed it, in a State Convention in Massachusetts, 
in 1848, as his ‘thunder’; as he had made several 
earnest and vehement speeches in its favor after that 
time, it is a matter of curious speculation when the 
will of God waa revealed to Mr. Webster. (Shouts 
of laughter.) 

This is a matter of public concern, (renewed laugh- 
ter,) for this is not only 2 Daniel come to judgment, 
but a judgment come to Daniel. (Shouts of laughter 
and applause.) The experience of the past does not 
satisfy us that we can safely rely upon the interfe- 
rence of Providence alone to resist the extension of 
slavery. The will of God is presumed to remain 
always the same. It may well be supposed that he 
would not desire slavery to be extended to our thir- 
teen original colonies, yet slavery was inflicted upon 
all of them by Great Britain. It required human 
legislation to drive it from the States which are now 
free. Slavery extended to the entire Northwestern 
territory ; the ordinance of Mr. Jefferson was neces- 
sary to abolish it. Slavery existed in the Territory 
of lowa; it had to be abolished by law. The safe 
course, then, is to resist its extension by law in the 
only mode which has thus far proved effectual. 
(Cheers.) But if this cannot be done, we have two 
other resources. In the first place, we can constitu- 
tionally abolish slavery in these territories, if it 
should be introduced. The ordinance of ’87, re- 
enacted by Congress in ’89, produced this precise 
result in the State of Illinois. One thousand slaves 
were emancipated by this act. I mention this fact 
on the authority of Mr. Coles, the first Governor of 
Illinois, a Virginia gentleman with a large family 
connection, most of whom are slaveholders, but who 
is nevertheless a patriot and a philanthropist. The 
importance, then, of adhering to this power over the 
subject of slavery in the territories, even when its 
exercise is suspended, cannot be overrated. It isa 
power to abolish, as well as a power to prohibit, and 
is the great conservative authority to which the 
friends of freedom must look for protection against 
the aggressions of slavery. , 
There is another mode in which the question may 
be met. If slaves are introduced into New Mexico 
and Utah, slave States will be formed in those terri- 
tories, and will apply for admission into the confed- 
eracy. They shouid be met at the doors of Congress 
with a stern and unyielding resistance. They should 
be charged with having covered a free land with 
the ignominy of slavery, and should be turned back 
upon themselves until they restored freedom to its 
ascendency, : 
These are the three modes by which the great 
purpose of keeping free territory unstained by sla- 
very may be accomplished. ‘They will look to hu- 
man exertion, They rely on the lower law; they 
mistrust the intervention which Mr. Webster so re- 
cently counts upon, and they reject the revelations 
of this new Moses on the mount. 

MR. WEBSTER'S MARTYRDOM, 

leases Mr. Webster to represent himself as a 
BB nr devotion to freedom. He speaks of 
the calumny and persecution which he endures, of 
the privation to which he is subjected, of the flames 
that might be crackling to some stake to which he 
might be tied, and of the penalties he is undergoing. 
Such is not my observation of the treatment he re- 
ceives. Feted, flattered and caressed by the wealthy, 
public entertainments continually extended to him, 
the patronage of the government at his command, 
official professional emoluments surrounding 
him, the earth black with newspapers describing his 
virtues, and the air vocal with the some of ietorest- 
ed partizans sounding his praises, all this seems to 
me as little like owen Arad as he is like my idea of 
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that object of genera) pursuit. Even the Southern 
Jiticians, who are so industrious and 80 success- 
‘ul in warping the opinions and the action of North- 
ern men, would catechise him unpleasantly if he so- 


licited their suffrages. To be sg the dens ; 
ae -s ; 
Northern politician must be stiong gies " : 


would ask him—‘ Sir, can you carry 
If a Whig member of Congress in that my ~ 
sails you, and the convention throw him overboard, 
dare the people elect him? If @ defeated Whig: me 
didate for Congress in the strongest Whig distriet 0 
Massachusetts prefers charges of corruption against 
you. can he return to his constituents and be electe 

on a second trial? Will they let you speak in Fan- 
enil Hall 2 Does the State o Maesachusetts send to 
the Senate of the United States Charies | Somner, 
vice Daniel Webster ?? (Cheers.) And if he an- 
these interrogatories in conformity to the 








oh they will notify him that his farther services 
will not be needed. (Immense cheering.) 


tw” Who can doubt whether, with a full knowledge 
of the following transaction, the ‘heathen in foreign 
lands’ would be at all reluctant to receive American 
missionaries with open arms? 
from the New York Independent. 
REV. J. W. C. PENNINGTON, D. D. 


| 
Those who have heretofore doubted the correct-| 
ness of our statement, because it seemed too sav- 
age to be credited, that the able and execellent | 
pastor of the Shiloh Presbyterian Church isa lave, | 
and has for a long time beenseparated from his | 
congregation and detained in Great Britain through | 
sension of being reduced to bondage by the 
as Fugitive Slave Law, will | 
soon have their doubts removed by official evidence. | 
A gentleman froin Hartford, (where Dr, | saninaspe 
was formerly settled as pastor,) called at this of ice 
the o'her day in order to show us the truly Americ an| 
curiosity of * A Bul) of Sale of a Doctor of Divinity. 
Our friend was on his way from Maryland, where 
he had been sent by some friends to procure the le-| 
gal freedom of Mr. P. from the claims of his old mas- | 
ter, whose claim to the ownership of his person had 
abolical vitality by the Fill- 


been quickened into di L 
more Act. The mission was so far successful, that 


n valid bill of sale was obtained for a satisfactory pe- 
cuniary consideration, by which the Rev. Dr. became 
the ‘ property’ of John Hooker, Esq, of Farmington, 
who, of course, took the earliest opportunity to inake 
over to his venerated Christian brother, the legal ti- 
tle to his own body and soul. 

P. S. Since the above was in type, we have re- 
ceived the following letter trom Mr. Hooker, ex- 
plaining the whole affair. The parties in Scotland | 
who have achieved this triumph, are naturally de- 
sirous of having it first celebrated in their own com- | 
munity. But still we hope that there will be, either 
by the Third Presbytery or some other body, a suit- | 
able recognition of so great an event. And when 
we recur to the mental anxiety and humiliation) 
which this good man and honored minister of the} 
gospel has endured for so many years, we are again | 
amazed at the apathy with which such things are re-| 


gerded by the Christians of New York. 





apprel 
operation of the atrocio 





REV. DR. PENNINGTON. 
Hantrrorp, Conn., June 3, 1851. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—It will probably interest mast 
of your readers to know that the ‘chattel personal’, 
generally called Rev. Dr, Pennington is in a fair | 
way of becoming a man, 

Dr. P. was born the slave of Frisbie Tilghman, of | 
Hagerstown, Maryland, by whom he was educated 
a blacksmith, though an inportant branch of his 
education was forgotten—that of teaching him his| 
letters. Atthe age of about 21, he wos regularly} 
graduated in the * peculiar institution ; and his late) 
master certified to me ina writing which | have now | 
in my possession, and which we may regard as his! 
diploum, that at this time, ‘Jim was a first-rate black- 
smith, and well worth a thousand dollars’ At this 
aye, feeling a desire to see something of the. worid 
before he decided where to settle, he one niglit 
took hasty jeave and struck for the North Star, and | 
finding atter caretal observation that he could locate | 
himself more advantageously elsewhere, he has nev- | 
er returned to the * paternal roof.” His experience 
of the * Institution’ satisfied him that it was ‘a first-| 
rate place to emigrate from.’ | 

After his escape, he found protection and assist- | 
ance in a Quaker family in Pennsylvania, with whom | 
he remained some time, and whose kindness he has | 
ever since remembered with inexpressible gratitude. | 
Here be began those studies which, ever since par- | 
sued with unrelenting ardor and industry, have made 
him a man of intelligence and a scholar, He had 
stolen from Heaven a Promethean fire, which made 
the chattel a living man. 

After pursuing his studies for some years, he en- 
tered upon the Christian ministry, and as a Congre- 
gational preacher was settled some years in Hart- 
ford, and since in New York. His history during the 
Jast half of this time is well known to the public. 

Aboutthe year 1844, Mr. P, disclosed to.me the 
fact that he was a fugitive from slavery. He did it 
under the most solemn injunctions of secrecy, and 
told me atthe time that he never before divalged the 
fact to any living:person, except his Quaker friends in 
Pennsylvania—noteven to his wife, so great was his | 
fear that by some misadventure the fact would get | 
abroad and expose hin to danger. It was withheld | 
from his wife, however, mainly to save her from dis- 
quieting fears. He informed me that jn his studies, 
in his domestic life, and in the discharge of his pa- 
rochial duties, he was constantly burdened with ha-| 
rassing apprehensions of being seized and carried 
back to slavery. The name which he bore was an} 
assumed one ; that of the chattel was James Pem-|! 
broke, or more commonly the * household word’ Jim, | 
He disclosed the fact to me, that I might attempt a 
negocistion with his master, for the purchase of his | 
freedom. I accordingly wrote to Mr. Tilghman to} 
ascertainon what terms he would manumit him, ta-| 
king care to give no intimation ofhis present name, or | 
his residence. Mr. T. soonafter wrote me that ‘ with | 
regard to the ungrateful servant of whom’ [ had writ-| 
ten him—as servants were then very high in the! 
market, he could not take less than $500; adding | 
in a postscript, ‘Jim is a first-rate blacksmith, and 
well worth $1000... As Mr. P. could not raise so} 
large a sum, and as it was an exorbitant price for | 
a‘ bird in the bush,’ he decided to pursue the negocia- 
tion-no farther. Mr, Tilghman died soon after. 

The passage of the late Fugitive Slave Law found | 
Mr. P. in Scotland ; and with the arrests of fu- 
gitives under it, of which he received frequent intel- 
ligence, filled him with new apprehensions as to his 
own fate on his return to New York—then imme- 
diately contemplated—particularly as he had made 
the fact public in England that he was a fagitive 
slave. In these circumstances, he wrote to me for 
my advice as to the risk he wonld incur by return- 
ing, and I advised him to stay where he was for the 
present. Soon after, some friends of his in the vil- 
lage of Dunse, in Berwickshire, determined to take 
the matter in hand, and raise the necessary funds to 
secure his freedom, whatever might be the amount 
required, and appointed a committee to correspond 
with me on the subject. This was some four or 
five months ago. and [ have since that time been ne- 
g ciating with the administrator of Mr. Tilghman, 
uatil at last an arrangement was made for his pur- 
chase for the sum of $150. The administrator hay- 
ing No power to manumit, it was necessary for him 
to sell himto a third person, and for the vendee to 
execute the deed of manumission. T accordingly di- 
rected the bill of sale to be armde to ime, The mon- 
ey Wes remitted, and | have to-day received the 
bill of sale making over James Pembroke to me as 
any own property forever, to all intents and purposes 
whatsoever, 

| remarked at the epening of my letter, that Dr, 

P. was in ‘a fair way of becoming aman.” He is 
not veto napletely one. The title to him stil) rests 
in tn nd it remains for me, by deed under my 
hand ond seal, to * create him a peer of the realm.’ 
I sucl, powewer, deferthe execution of this instrn- 
veut for half an hoar, til I have walked up and 
jown the whole length of Main street, to see how 
it seems to be a slaveholder, especially toown a 
Docwor of Divinity. Possibly during the walk | 
miy ca ege my und, and think it best to send him 
to a sugar plantation, 





Very respectfully yours, 

' JOHN HOOKER. 

P.S I have returned from my walk, The deed 
igexecate!. Jim Pembroke is merged in Rev. Dr. 
Pennington. "The slave is free--the chattel is a 
main! 

I spoke of half an hour's walk. I must confess 
that my return was a liule hastened by the thought 
witeh surddenty struck me on my way, that perhaps 
the ‘legal celition’ T had rashly assnmed was a 
‘malam in se.” | thought for a moment of going for 
consulation to one of the * lower. law’ dives, but 
feared that it might end in my sending the 
Doctor to the auction-block. 








AMERICAN HEATHENISM. 
EXPULSION OF A CHRISTIAN MINISTER 
FROM THE SOUTH. 


The persecutions against those heroic and devoted 
Weghtham proachitn: Rev. Jesse McBride and Adam 
Crooks, for proclaiming the gospel of righteonsnes 
and freedom to the idolaters of North Carolina, have 
been continued wita increasing brutality and feroe- 
ity, until, at Jast, the tyrants, maddened by their 
ristian fidelity, have foreed Mr. MeBride to leave 
the State, to save his life from their murderous hands, 
We copy below, from the True Wesleyan, a portion 
of a letter from himself, giving an account of the in-. 
suits and outrages to which his faithful labors exposed 
him; and from the Greensboro’, (N. C.) Patriot of 
May 3ist, an account of his subsequent expulsion 

» the State. mE 
“Gene date of Guilford, May 6, Mr. McB. writes 
thet he is suffering from temporary illness, and 
adds :— 

‘] would have kept within doors this day, but 
for the faet that I mistrusted a mob would be out to 
disturb my congregation, though such a hint had 
not been given. me by a haman being, About 6 
o’clock this morning, I crawled into my carriage 
and drove 18 miles, which brought me to my meet- 
ing place, eight miles east of Greensboro’—the place 
] gave an account of a few weeks since, where some 
seven or eight persons gave their names to go into 
the organization of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
Well, sure enough, just before meeting time, (12 
o’clock,) [ was informed that a pack of rioters were 


Happy most of the time; a religion that will not 
stand persecution, will not take us to Heaven. 
Blessed be God, that I have not, thus far, been suf- 
fered to deny Him. Sometimes I have thought J 
was near home. | generatly feel a calmness of soul, 


da t ba of prayer for the dear flock; 
help i pray for them. Thank God, I have nst 
heard of one of them giving up or turning, and I 
believe some if not most of them, would go to the 
stake rather than give back? I forgot to say I read 
a part of the Sth chapter of the Acts of the Apos- 
tle to the rioters, commencing at the I7th verse, I 
told them if their institutions were of God, L could 
not harm them; that if our cause was of God, they 
coald not stop #t—that they could kill me, but they 
could not kill the truth. Though I talked plainly, I 
talked out and felt kindly to them. 

Thave had to write in such haste, and being fa- 
tigued and unwell, my letter is disconnected. I 
meant to give you a copy of the letter of the mob. 
Here it is: 

‘Mr. J. McBriwe: 

‘We the subscribers, very and most respectfully 
reqnest you not to attempt to fulfil your appointment 
at this place. If you do, you will surely be inter- 
tupted.’ (Signed by 32 persons.) 

Some were professors of religion—Presbyterians, 
Episcopal Methodists, and Methodist Protestants. 
One of the latter was an * Exhorter.’ I understood 
some of the crowd were negro traders. Farewell! 

J. McBRIDE. 


These shameful and wicked acts of intolerance, 





on hand, and that they had sworn I should not ful- 
fil my appointment this day. As they had heard 
nothing of this before, the news came upon some of 
my friends like a clap of thunder from 


? 
they scarcely knew what to do. I told them [) 


shonld go to meeting, or die in the attempt, and 
like ‘good soldiers’ they followed. Just before I 
got to the arbor, J saw a man Jeave the crowd and 
approach meat the left of my path, As L was about 
to pass, he said— « 

‘Mr. McBride, here's a letter for you.’ 

I took the letter, put it into my pocket, and said— 
‘1 have not time to read it until after meeting, 

* No, you must read it now.’ i 

Seeing that I did not stop, he said, ‘IT want to 
speak to you, beckoning with his hand and turning, | 
expecting me to follow. : 

+] will talk to you after meeting, said I, pulling | 
out my watch; ‘you see I have no time to spare—j| 
it is just 12. } 

Ast went to go in the door of the stand, a man | 
who had taken his seat on the step rose up, placed | 
his hands on me, and said, in a very excited tone,— 

‘Mr. McBride, you cannot go in here!’ 

Without offering any resistance, or saying a word, | 
I knelt down outside the stand, on the ground, and | 
prayed to my ‘ Father,” plead his promises, such as | 
* When the enemy comes in like a flood, 1 will rear | 
up a standard against’ him; ‘lama present help in! 
time of troable’; ‘1 will fight all your battles for! 
you’; prayed for grace, victory, my enemies, &c. 
Rose perfectly calm. Meantime my enemies cursed | 
and swore some, but most of the time they were 
rather quiet. Mr. Hiatt, a slaveholder and = mer-) 
chant from Greensborw’, said— 

‘You can’t preach here to-day; we have come to | 
prevent you. We think you are doing harm, vio- | 
lating our Jaws, &c. 

‘By what authority do you thus command and 
prevent me from preaching ? Are you authorized by 
the civil authority to prevent me ?’ 

‘No, sir’ 

‘Has God sent you, and does He enjoin it on you 
as a duty to stop me?’ 

‘Lam unacquainted with him’ 


a clear sky ;} 





Patriot, as follows: 


so modestly narrated by their sufferer, prove the char- 
' acter of religion and religious teachers and bodies of 
ithe South. Were they perpetrated on an humble 
/ané faithful missionary in New Zealand,Madagascar, 
lor Turkey, every pulpit and religious press in the na- 
tion would ring with indignant denunciations of the 
wrong, and sympathy for the persecuted , missiorary. 
These facts should be laid up in the memory of| 
every abolitionist for future use. 

The sequel to the above is given by the Greensboro’ 


McBrive sent orr.—From what has already | 
been made known, by resolution of the late public 
meeting and otherwise, the reader is prepared to 
hear that the excitement in this coun'y, in relation 


but sometimes oy ee ments are rapturous. J have} 
n 





to the Abolitionist preachers from Oho has come to 
ahead. A large company—some two hundred it is| 
said — intercepted McBride last Sutday morning, | 
while on his way to a preaching appointnent at Sandy | 
Ridge, in the western part of this courty, and after | 
conducting him over the line into Forsyth, exacted | 
from hima written pledge, under forfeiture of $2,000, 
to leave Guilford and the State by the ensuing Sat-| 
urday, (to-day,) never to return, nor sead back into 
the State any publication whatever on the subject of 
Slavery. And one of his friends—a man of sub- 
stance in the county—gave a written promise as 
surety that his pledge should be fulfilled. He is 
therefore, doubtless, by this time on his way back to) 
Ohio, | 

From the sensitive state of the public mind in 
consequence of the agitation of this matter,and the | 
fanatical pertinacity with which McBride csotinued 


| his operations in the face of warning, a violet result 


was apprehended and seemed almost imevitalle; but 
a firm and efficient direction was given to the affair, 


| without personal violence or abuse, by the presence 


and efforts of some of the first citizens of the coun-| 
ty. Throngh their representation of consequences 


| which had become inevtiable should he prove ob- 
| stinate, and doubtless perceiving unfavorable weur- 


ies in the aspect of the crowd by which he wis sur- 


| rounded, he pledged himself without delay to rvery- 
| thing they desired. 


His coadjutor, Adam Cooks, 


* Well, ‘acquaint now thyself with Him, and be at | we learn, stated to the Committee of the public meet- 


peace’; and he will give you more honorable busi- 
ness than stopping men from preaching his Gospel. 
The jadgment-day is coming on, and I summons | 
you there, to give an account of this day’s conduct. 
And now, gentlemen, if | have violated the laws of 
North Carolina, by them I am willing to be jadged, 
condemned and punished; to go to the whipping- 
post, pillory, or jail, or even to hugthe stake. But, 


gentlemen, you are not generally a pack of igno- | . i : ‘ : 
a % ¢ A | " ” rz . “ 
ramuses ; your good sense te.ches you the iunpro- | he Tribune, after quoting this article, adds: 


priety of your course; you know that you are doing | 
wrong; you know that it is not right to trample all } 
Jaw, human and divine, in the dust, out of professed | 
love for it. You must see that your course will lead | 
to perfect anarchy and confusion, The time may | 
come when Jacob [Hiatt may be in the minority, when | 
his principles may be as unpopular as Jesse Mc- | 
Bride’s are now. What then? Why, if your course 
prevails, he must be lynched—stoned—tarred-and- 
feathered—dragged from his own house, or his house 
burned over his head, and he perish in the ruins. 
The persons became food for the beasts they threw 
Daniel to; the same fire that was kindled for the 
‘Hebrew children’ consumed those who kindled it: 
Haman stretched the same rope he prepared for 
Mordecai. Yours is a dangerous course, and you 
must reap a retribution either here or hereafter. We 
will sing a hymn,’ said L. 

*Oh yes, said H., ‘you may sing.’ 

‘The congregation will please assist me, as I am 
quite unwell’; and [ lined off the hymn, 

** Father, I stretch my hands to thee,” &c., 
rioters and all helping tosing. All seemed in good 
humor, and I almost forgot their errand. When we 
closed, I said, ‘ Let ns pray? 

‘G—d d d it, that’s not singing,’ said one of 
the company who stood back pretty well, 

While we invoked the Divine blessing, I think 
many could say, ‘It is good for us to de here.’ Be- 
fore | rose from my knees, after the friends rose J 
delivered an exhortation of some ten or fifteen 
minutes, in which I urged the brethren to steadfast- 
ness, prayer, &c., some of the mob crying, ‘ Lay 
hold of him!’ ‘drag him out!’ ‘stop him!’ &c. 

My voice being nearly drowned by the tumult, I 
left off. I was then called to have some conversa- 
tion with H., who repeated some of the charges he 
preferred at first—said I was bringing on_ insurrec- 
tion, causing disturbance, &c.; wishing me to leave 
the State; said he had some slaves, and he himself 
was the most of a slave of any of them, had harder 
times than. they had, and he would like to be shut of 
them, and that he was my true friend. 

* As to our friendship, Mr. H., you have acted quite 
friendly, remarkably so—fully as much as Judas 
when he kissed the Saviour. As to your having to 
be so moch of a slave,'I am sorry for you; you 
ought to be freed. As to insurrection, I am decided- 
ly opposed to it. have no sympathy with it whatever, 
As to raising disturbance and leaving the State, [ 
left a little, motherless daughter in Ohio, over 
whom I wished to have an oversight and care. 
When I left, 1 only expected to remain in North 
Carolina one year; but the people dragged me up 
before the court under the charge of felony, put me 
in bonds, and kept me ; and now would you have me 
leave my securities to suffer, have me lie and de- 
ceive the court?’ 

‘Oh! if you will leave, your bail will not have 
to suffer; that can, I think, be settled without 
much trouble” said Mr. H. 

‘They shall not have trouble on my ° 
said |. : Bs Tein 

After talking with Mr. H, and one or two more on 
personal piety, &c., | went to the Arbor, took my 
seat in the door of the stand for a minute; then 
rose, and after referring to a few texts of Scripture 





ing, who gave him also notice to leave, that le did 
not preach in Guilford Co.; his field of laba, we 
presume, being in counties below, 
| It will be a most gratifying thing to see the pnb-| 
lic mind of the county, which has been so unhappily | 
agitated by the presence and purpuse of these un-| 
welcome missionaries, now settle down to itt ac-| 
customed tranquillity. 


This is the measure of freedom allowed by the! 
fanatical advocates of slavery in North Corolim. A! 
humble preacher of the Gospel is compelled tc flee | 
for his life, not for violation of any law, but beeause 
he was known to be honestly opposed to the system 
of homan chattelization. If slaveholders did not 
instinctively perceive that the system which they 
hug with such tenacity cannot endure the breath of 
free discusssion, would they resort to such measures 
as these for its defence? We trow not. 





CONSTITUTIONAL PROTECTION! 


= Here is another atrocious procedure :— 


Kenxt County, ss.— The State of Delaware, to any 
Constable of said County, Greeting: 

We command you to warn Ann Armstrong, negro 
woman, a non-resident, to Jeave this State within 
ten days from the service hereof, or abide the act of 
our General Assembly, in such case made and pro-} 
vided: Witness the hand and Seal of said Justice, 
at Camden, Delaware, this 21st day of December, 
A. D. 1850. 


aig? ROBERT SANDE, J. P. 
too 5 


STATE OF DELAWARE, Kenyr Covunry, ss. 

Palm Caldwell, negro, maketh solemn oath, and 
saith that there is in this said County,a cer- 
tain Ann Armstrong, negro woinan, who is a non- 
resident of this State, and that she is a hussyfull, 
troublesome and dangerous woman, and that he 
wants the laws of our State in relation to non-resi- 
dence of people of color put into force against the 
said Ann Armstrong, negro woman. 

Sworn and subscribed to, this 2lst day of Decem- 
ber, A. D. 1850. his 

PALM * CALDWELL. 
mark, 
Before Rosert Sanopr, J. P. 





STATE OF DELAWARE, Kent County, ss. 
Ido hereby certify the above to be a true copy 
of the proceeding had before me in the case, as 
above stated. Given under my hand and seal, at, 
Camden, this 24th day of December, A. D. 1850. 


i s.} ROBERT SANDE, J. P. 





From the Impartial Citizen. 
CASTE. 


‘The Industrial Congress of working men, now 
sitting in this city, at the rooms of the Court of Ap- 
peals, in the Capitol, is quite a dignified body, and 
though not a very large one, it is represented by 
celegates from States as remote as Virginia and 
Wisconsin. One of the delegates is a highly _pre- 
possessing young lady, named Miss Eliza Evans, 
from Pennsylvania. Mr. Bowers, the colored dele- 
gate, whose admission caused so much debate, and 
atone time it was feared might Jead to considera- 
ble unpleasantness, though dark-skinned enough, is 
a man of considerable talent, and speaks very forci- 
bly. The delegates who are here represent a large 
number of voters who are strongly attached to the 





to show that all those who will live godly shail suffer 
persecution, l inquired Ist. What is persecution ? 
idly. noticed the fact, * shall suffer:* vave a SV nopti- 
the first martyr for the right—the Israelites’ suffer- 
ings. The prophets were stoned, were sawn asun- 
der, were tempted, were slain with the sword. had to 
wander in desefts, mountains, dens and caves of the 
earth, were driven from their houses, given to fero- 
cious beasts, lashed to the stake, destroyed in dif- 


ferent ways. Spoke of John the Biptist; showed | 


how he was persecuted, and on what charge. Christ 
was persecuted, for doing what John was persecuted 
for not doing. Speke of the sufferings of the apos- 
tles, and their final death: of Lather and his coudju- 
tors; of the Wesileys and the early Methodists: at 
Fox, and the early Quakers; of the early settlers in 
the colonies of the United States. Noticed why 
the rigliteous were persecuted, the advantages there- 
of to the righteous themselves, and how they should 
treat their persecutors—with kindness, &c. Spoke, 
I suppose, some half an hour, and dismissed. 
Towards the close, some of the rioters got quite 
angry, and yelled, ‘Stop him!’ ‘Pat him out!’ 
* The righteous were never persecuted for d——d 
abolitionisin, &c, Some of them paid good atten- 
tion to what I suid. And thus we spent the time 
from twelve to three o'clock, and thus the meeting 
passed by. 

Brother dear, 1 am more and more confirmed in 
the righteonsness of our cause. I wonld rather, 


die for good principles, than to have use and 
honor for propagating false theories and abomina- 


tions. You perhaps would like to know how I feel. 





| principles of Land Reform,’ 


| The above is taken from the Albany Knicker-' 


law’ portion of the Whig party. 


The Mr. Bowers, 
of whom the editor speaks, is a gentlemen of talent 
land position: and is much appreciated by a very 
large cirele of friends, whose good fortune it 1s to 
jenjoy his acquaintance, How humiliating it is, in 
| these days of progress and reform, to see that color 
|and not respectability, is made the test of admission 


) to Industrial Congresses and Literary Societies! It 
will not be so always. 

t¥" Writing to the ‘Citizen’ from Philadelphia, 
the Rey. Samuel R. Ward says— 


A mulatto Jady, of very fair complexion, joined a 
church of the Baptist denomination, Her husband, 
a darker man, never attended meeting. The lady 
was a sister beloved—a communicant and a pew 
renter for some three or four years. About that 
time, and that was during the present Spring, & sis- 
ter of this lady, of darker hue than herself, visited 
her. The sisters went to meeting together, and sat 
in the pew belonging to the fairer one of them. 
The church folks inquired into the matter, and, for 
the first time in their lives, ascertaining that this 
lady was colored, and having no notion of going to 
heaven on terms of equality with a black woman as 
white as themselves, begged her to relinquish her 
membership, and refunded her the whole amount of 





her pew reat, and seemed willing, at any sacrifice, 
oe phe etree ia, t> cet 
rid of this heretofore acceptable sister. Fs 


| ho 7 y hie | 
cal history of persecution, by showing that Abe! was | bocker, a paper which now belongs to the* higher 


| 
} 


} 





Ete Liberator. | 





No Union with Slaveholders! 
BOSTON, JUNE 20, 1851. | 
FAREWELL SOIREE TO GEORGE 1E THOMP- 


SON. 
Agreeably to notice, this Soiree was held 








in the 


elegant and spacious Assembly Room, over the Bos-|- 


ton and Worcester Railroad Depot, on Monday eve- 
ning last. The weather was all that could be de- 
sired,—the clear, full moon, at midnight, and at a la- 
ter hour, a8 the immense throng dispersed to their 
several abodes, serving by its effulgence to give en- 
chantment to the scene, At 7 o'clock, the doors were 
thrown open, and in the course of thirty minutes, near- 
ly every seat was occupied. More than a thousand 
plates were set, and yet hundreds of applications for 
tickets during the day had to be denied, for want of 
room, to the immense disappointment of those who 
had _unluckily waited till the eleventh hour, and who, 
from the size of the hall, had anticipated no diffi- 
culty in gaining an admission. 

At 8 o'clock, the distinguished guest of the eve- 
ning, accompanied by the officers of the meeting, en- 
tered the hall, and was received with reiterated cheers 
and plaudits. Edmund Quincy, Esq., presided with 
his usual admirable tact and ability—with Mr. Thomp- 
son on his right, and Mr. Garrison on his left; and 
on either side of these, Rodney French, Esq. of New 
Bedford, Hon. E. L. Keyes, C. L. Remond, Rev. Mr. 
Matthews, the Baptist missionary who was recently 
lynched in Kentucky, Dea. Timothy Gilbert, and Jo- 
seph Southwick. In other parts of the hall were Hon. 
Henry Wilson, late President of the Senate, Wendell 
Ptillips and Francis Jackson, Esqs., Rev. Theodore 
Parker, Rev. John Pierpont, Henry C. Wright, Par- 
ker Pillsbury, Charles C. Burleigh, and a multitude 
of other widely known friends of emancipation. 

The spectacle was heart-cheering and sublime. A 
greater amount of intellectual, moral and philanthrop- 
ie excellence, we verily believe, has not been brought 
together on any occasion, since the settlement of Bos- 
ton. It was a splendid tribute to the genius, elo- 
quence, and exalted moral worth of Mr. Txompson ; 
none higher, none more to be desired, could be giv- 
en to any man living. 

The tables were spread and all the arrangements 
made by that eminent caterer, Mr J. B. Smiru ; and an 
abundant supply of substantial food, with the delica- 
cies of the season served up in the best style, fully de- 
monstrated, in view of the very reasonable admission 
fee, how little regard he had for his own pecuniary 
success, and how much for the perfect gratification of 
all present. 

At the expiration of the hour devoted to a vigorous 
discussion of the many good things on the table, the 
P resident made a very pertinent introductory speech. 

He was followed by Mr. Garrison in an address to 
Mr. Thompson, who responded at considerable length, 
and in an impressive and eloquent manner, interrupt- 
ed frequently by the strongest demonstrations of ap- 
plause; followed by Wendell Phillips, ‘Theodore Par- 
ker, C. L. Remond, Rodney French, Rev. Mr. Matth- 


é 
GEORGE THOMPSON | IN 


left that city, aceompanied by Lucretia Mov, Mc 
Kim, Burleigh, Plumley and others of the best frier.ds 
of the slave, to hold a meeting at Norristown. 

We arrived there in the forenoon, and ‘received a 
cordial welcome from the many friends of liberty who 
reside there, and went to the house of Mr. Paxton. 
Mr, Thompson was scarcely able to travel, from the 
effects of his in¢essant labors of the past six months, 
and it was feared that he would not be able to speak 
at all; but when the hour of meeting arrived, he 
went to the Baptist church, where were already as- 
sembled a large audience of the bone and sinew of the 
moral and political world. Mr. Thompson was heart- 
ily received by the assembly. ‘The Rev, Mr. Aaron, 
an anti-slavery minister who has long, in the face of 
severe opposition, been the advocate of freedom, in- 
troduced Mr. Thompson to the meeting, and made 
some eloquent remarks upon the past and present ca- 
reer of the English orator. 

Mr. Thompson then took the stand, and commenc- 
ed by reading some passages from the Bible. He 
then, notwithstanding his feeble health, gave the au- 
dience an address marked with great clearness of ar- 
gument, and with bursts of eloquence interspersed, 
which stirred the souls and brought out the enthu- 
siastic approbation of his hearers. He sketched the 
guilt of the slaveholder, and particularly of the North- 
ern apologist for slavery, and set the blasphemous 
conduct of the clergy in its true light before the peo- 
ple. He had been discussing this latter point at some 
length, when a young fellow rose, and with an impu- 
dence Iam wholly unable to describe, disputed the 
matter, and said that Mr. Thompson had repeatedly 
stated now what he had read before in the newspa- 
pers, that ‘all the clergymen in the United States 
were liars and hypocrites.’ ‘Now,’ said he to Mr. 
Thompson, ‘if you are not a coward, you will not 
attempt to creep out of the dilemma.’ The fellow ev- 
idently thought he had the great English debater ‘on 
the hip,’ and looked forward with joy to the laurels 
he should win in consequence. With asmile of great 
self-complacency, he called on Mr. ‘Thompson to an- 
swer to this charge of abusing the clergy of the land. 
The brass in the puppy's face seemed to fairly glisten 
as he ‘ooked round upon the audience and seemed to 
say, ‘Now you see I've done it! I’ve cornered 
Thompson, and I shan’t show him any mercy at all; 
and so you needn't look imploringly.’ 

Mr. Thompson replied, in indignant terms—‘ I am 
no coward, and I never ‘creep out’ of any thing! I 
am not accustomed to make charges without hawing 
proof of all I charge; and ycu might have made 
your remark with less insolence and more modesty. 
I never said that all the ministers in the land are liars 
and hypocrites. I said that all those who profess to 
love the heathen of distant lands, and see without 
emotion or without any disposition to rescue them, 
three millions of men dying in chains in their own 
land, are LIAKS AND HyPocRITEs! The lie, young 


epehilepe at West Chester. He’ retufned from 


‘that place, and on Friday morning, the 6th inst., he 





ews, and James N. Buffum, whose remarks elicited 
much applause. 

In the course of the proceedings, it was announced 
that the Jury in the case of Lewis Hayden could not | 
} 
permitted to be present in the hall. ‘The intelligence | 
‘brought down the house’ with thunders of applause, 
which was deepened when Mr. Hayden, at the request 
of the President, took an elevated position so as to.be 
seen by the whole assembly. 

During the evening, a colored band kindly volun- | 
teered its services, and performed a variety of pieces | 
adapted to the occasion. 

As we are desirous of laying the proceedings of the 
mecting consecutively and in full before the readers 
of our paper, and are unable to do so this week, we | 
defer further comments on this brilliant and success- | 


agree, and werg locked up for the mght, while he wus! 








ful Soiree till another number of the Liberator. 
It was about 1 o’clock in the morning before the | 
Many friends were present | 


great assembly broke up. 
from the neighboring towns—some from a Jong dis- 
tance. 


ns 


MR. THOMPSON AT PLYMOUTH. 

One of the pleasantest days we have ever realized 
was spent at Plymouth, on ‘Thursday of last week, in 
company with Mr. ‘THomrson and a number of other | 
much esteemed friends, at a place called the * Ponds,’ 
by the sea-side. A fairer day has not been known 
since the morning stars sang together, In the even- | 
ing, a meeting of the Plymouth County Anti-Slavery 
Society was held in Leyden Hall, which was attend- 
ed by a highly intelligent and appreciative assembly, 
and most ably addressed by Wenpett Puriies and 
Mr. Tuomprson. It was convened with special refer- 
ence to the speedy departure of the latter for Eng- 
land, whose impressive and stirring remarks will not 
soon be forgotten by those whose privilege it was to 
hear them. Previous to adjournment--which did not 
take place till near midnight—the following resolu- 
tion was adopted by acclamation, and without a dis- 
senting voice :-— 





In view of the speedy embarkation of our philan- 
thropic coadjutor, Groncr Tuompson, for his native 
land, after a sojourn of seven months among us, labo- 
riously consecrated to the Christ-like work of effect- 
ing the peaceful and immediate overthrow of our ne- 
farious system of slavery, it is by this meeting 

Resolved, That we bid farewell to our faithful 
friend with mingled emotions of the sincerest regret 
and the deepest gratitude ; that he has set us alla 
noble example of self-sacrifice, moral heroism, and 
world-wide philanthropy ; that in reproving this guil- 
ty nation for its colossal sin in plain language, he has 
manifested a direct and disinterested interest in its 
welfare, prosperity, honor and glory; and that, as 
the existence of chattel slavery in this boasted Re- 
public is a mighty obstacle to the progress of liberty 
throughout the world, we are convinced that he has 
been laboring more effectually here for the relief of 
the down-trodden millions in Europe than he could 
have done, during the same space of time, even on the 
soilof England, 

No place could have been so fitly chosen by Mr. 
Thompson in which to give his last anti-slavery lec- 
ture in this country, as old Plymouth. The free spir- 
it of the Pilgrims who came over in the Mayflower 
still walks abroad, notwithstanding the degeneracy of 
many a descendant. 

The hospitality of our beloved friends, Bovryrr 
Spooner and family, was (as usual) unbounded on 
the occasion. 


; AY St SER as aa 
SOCIAL INTERCHANGE. 

Since his return to the city from Central New York, 
Mr. Tuomrson has been enjoying the hospitality of 
our much-respected fellow-citizen, Joun T. Sancenr. 
On Tuesday evening, 10th instant, by invitation of 
Mr. S., a large number of the earliest, most devoted 
and uncompromising friends of the anti-slavery cause 
assembled at his pleasant residence in Dover street, to 
participate with Mr. T. in un elegant social entertain. 
ment. The occasion was one of unalloyed gratifica- 
tion. 

On Wednesday evening last, a very handsome en- 
tertainment was given to Mr. Toompson and a select 
party of his friends, both white and colored, by our 
enterprising colored fellow-citizen, Mr. J. B. Surru, 
at his residence in Cambridgeport. One such mark 
of esteem and gratitude, from one identified with the 
suffering colored population of the United States, 
outweighs al! the calumny and odium which it is pos- 
sible for the slaveholders and their abettors to con- 
centrate upon the head of this noble advocate of im- 


man, you read in the newspapers, and which you have 
quoted and repeated here, was published by a scoun- 
drel editor at Rochester, and extensively copied. I 
have denied the charge again and again. I never 
said avy the clergy, for 1 well know that many of 
them are faithful to the cause of the slave. I have 
ever described those I meant ; I have ever described the 
conduct of those ts whom I have applied the epithets 
of liar and hypocrite. They are those who wrest 
God's word, and seek blasphemously to make Him 
appear the friend of oppression; who lend their aid 
to send back the fugitive slave, in direct violation of 
God's command. IL say, all who do this, all who pre- 
tend to love the distant heathen whom they have not 
seen, and deny mercy to those who are dying at their 
door, are liars and hypocrites. This I have said here 
to-day, and I repeat it now !’ 

Brassy got up again. His name was called for by 
scores of tongues, but he was extremely unwilling to 
give it. At last, finding that some one would give 
it if he withheld it, he said it was * Apple,’ and some 
one stated that he was a school teacher, and was go- 
ing to be a minister. Brassy said he was confident 
that Mr. Thompson said aé/, and he would leave it to 
the audience to decide. A clergyman named ‘ Wolf’ 
(probably one of those mentioned in Scripture, who 
were accustomed to walk about dressed in sheep's 
clothing) rose to help ‘ Brassy,’ if possible, out of the 
scrape ; and he was bound to do so, for ‘ Brassy’ was 
a pupil of his, and he was teaching him ‘ theology.’ 
This minister said he certainly understood Mr. ‘Thomp- 
son to say, that a/2 the ministers generally were liars 
and hypocrites. This he repeated several times, 
though I must confess I could not understand what 
he meant by ‘ali the ministers generally.’ Probably 
the reason is, that I have never studied theology. 

Mr. Wolf proclaimed the fact that he hated slave- 
ry. ‘* What have you done to show it?’ exclaimed a 
voice; but I did not hear the reverend gentleman 
say what he had done, or that he had done any thing 
at all. He, however, appealed to the audience to sus- 
tain him and his brazen friend in the charge that Mr. 
Thompson had said aii the ministers, and had made 
no exceptions. 

Mr. Thompson repeated his denial, and in a most 
distinct manner. He said he was sorry the learned 
gentlemen could not understand so plain a statement, 
but he himself could not afford to find argument for 
his opponents, and brains also. ‘ Were that gentle- 
man,’ said Mr. Thompson, (pointing to ‘ Brassy,” who 
had gladly slunk away and left his part of the contest 
in the hands of his reverend friend,) « were that gen- 
tleman to take half the pains to find out and do his 
duty to the slave, that he has taken to watch me and 
find fault with my words, he would be a better man 
than he is.’ (Great applause.) * And you, sir,’ said he, 
addressing the clergyman, ‘were you the true and 
active friend of the slave, you would not be getting 
up here and answering to the description of the apol- 
ogist of slavery, by saying, ‘Js i¢ 1?” (Laughter and 
applause.) You would not be complaining because 
I had not, as you imagined, made necessary excep- 
tions. No, sir; you would be by my side, doing your 
duty, contented to know that your faithiul devotion 
to the slave sufficiently marked you as an exception. 
The exceptions are known and read of all men. 
There are but few of the clergy who do their duty in 
this matter, and the world knows them readily 
enough as the ‘ exceptions.” That clergyman (point- 
ing to Mr. Aaron) who introduced me to this audi- 
ence, did not feel sore because, when describing the 
recreant priests as liars and hypocrites, I didn’t stop 
and say, **I don’t mean you, Mr. Aaron!’ (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) Nor would you, sir, feel sore il 
you, like him, had done your duty to the slave! 
When Isaiah denounced the wrath@ God upon the 
Jews, doubtless there were many good and holy men 
in Israel, but Isaiah did not make any ‘exceptions,’ 
for the ‘exceptions’ are always understood; and we 
do not read that any of the holy and pure ameng the 
Jews took that prophet to task for not making the 
“exceptions’! No, sir, it is always the men who 
dare not do their duty to the bondman, who truckle 
to the power which has chained and destroyed the 
slaves, who complain because of our plain language. 
The uncompromising friend of human rights is con- 
tented to go on and do his duty, caring little for 
being honored, if he may do something to redeem his 
fellow-men from their chains.’ 

The clergyman and his pupil having repeatedly 
*ppealed to the audience to sustain them, the Rev. 
Mr. Aaron rose and stated his opinion to be, that the 
audience did not understand Mr. Thompson to make 
& Sweeping charge against the clergy, but that he had 





partial liberty. 





made all proper exceptions in his remarks; and then 
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To Henry Warp Bercuer: 

Dear Sin,—We are strangers to each other, [4 
not direct this to you, expecting an answer, but sole. 
ly to call your attention, and that of those who i 
and approve your sermons and speeches, to the {o). 
lowing speech recently delivered before the America, 
and Foreign Anti-Siavery Society in New York:— 


‘But we are not to forget, in enumerating the up. 
propitious causes of this monstrous evil, that Chris. 
tianity has never yet been true to its own spirit, 
There is a Christianity of the Bible and a Christianity 
of the Church ; but the latter does not always exyroa 
the fullness or spirit of the former. Is the church 
corrupt? No! It has some faults—ministers hy 
some faults. Some err on the side of conservatism, 
some get warped this way a little and some tht 
way a little; but faulty as the church may be; and 
faulty as ministers may be, there could be no greater 
evil than to have the church swept away from the 
earth. I love the church; I love its ministers of all 
denominations ; I can take them all by the hand, an 
take them to my heart; and there is not, as a hoe: 
more faithful, able, pure-hearted, true-minded clas of men 
on the globe than the class of men who are represented ly 

athe Christian ministry,’ 





I would call your attention to the question and 
answer :—‘Is tHe Cuvnen coraurt? No!’ &e. By 
the Church, you mean the Church as represented by 
the leading national Church organizations of this 
country. The Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, Epis- 
copalian, Catholic, Universalist, Unitarian, Congroga- 
tionalist, &c. These sectarian organizations, as bodies, 
you say are not corrupt. By their fruits we are to 
know them. What fruit do they now bear? What 
fruit have they borne the past®fifty years? 

Tur Necro Pew. This is found in all the above- 
nained Church organizations, unless the Catholics be 
an exception. By the others, it is general throughout 
the denominations, and it is the natural result of the 
spirit that pervades those sects. They all reproat 
and despise men because of the color of their skin, 
and hold them up to the scorn and contempt of mat- 
kind, because God made them with darker skins thas 
themselves. A malignant prejudice, a bitter hatred 
towards the colored man, pervades those churches, 
that meets him on the threshold, and says—‘ Away: 
Come notin here! God made you black—God mad 


We cannot worship God together. God 
Weare ho- 


us white. 
has a higher respect for us than tor you. 
lier than you are. Stand aside! or, if you will enter, 
go hide yourselves in yon corner, where nome can 
you. Your presence is an offence to us and to the 
God of our church, wholly because your skin is Gath 
Such is the spirit that pervades the entire Church { 
this nation, in all its various branches. This you 
know, for you have seen it and felt its blighhting one 
Yet you say the Church is not corrupt! You ane 
that heart, or that body of men, is not corrupt = 
is controlled by a spirit that despises and outrages a 
man because of his complexion, If that Vhurch™ 
not corrupt which is governed by a spirit 60 re 
selfish, so malignant, s0 satanic, I know not whst 
be meant by a corrupt Church. 
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euse Anti-Slavery Convention. Here the upheaval 
of his passions would occasionally erop out through 
the—at a.l other times—dead and impassive surface, 
and give us @ transient glimmering of what he once 
was, and how he might have looked when aroused to 
mighty effort. As this was what most of us went to 
witness, the exhibition was to this extent satisfactory. 
The resolutions which brought on this happiness, of 
course never gave him any annoyance. O,no! He 
told us so ‘in the purest Saxon ;’—but I have heard 
it better articulated. At the first meeting held here, 
of those opposed to the Fugitive Slave Law, a reso- 
lution was offered, holding him accountable above all 
living men for its passage, and denouncing him as a 
traitor to liberty. I would that he could have seen 
the stern look, the compressed lip, the glowing cheek 
of aschool-boy then present, scarce ten years old, as 
he joined fervently and intelligently in the universal 
applause with which it was received. In that boy's 
honest indignation can he read, while his remains yet 
dwell upon earth, the blasting sentence of posterity. 

It is gratifying to be able to say that, though nine- 
tenths of those who saw and heard him are as directly 
opposed to him as light is to darkness, and though 
his manner was as offensive as anger and brandy could 
make it, yet not a note of disapprobation was heard. 
His auditors here knew—what his pimps in Boston, 
naturally, of course, assimilating to him more or less 
nearly in habits, do not—how to respect themselves. 
They quictly retired when he had done, a very preva- 
lent feeling being one of deep humiliation, not un- 
mingled, in many hearts, with sorrow that no garment 
could be found broad enough wherewith, taking it on 
their shoulders and walking backwards, they could 
hide him from the eyes of the world. 

His day is over. He will soon be gathered to his 
fathers. The Union Safety Committee will be releas- 
ed from its labors of catching negroes. The wealthy 
snobs of the cities will have no great man to patron- 
ize. Cottonocracy and the Priesthood will pursue the 
main chance according to individual instincts, and not 
in packs; and the great conspiracy to advance the 
interests of American slavery will be forever dis- 
solved. J.C. H. 

PLAIN LANGUAGE. 

At one of the meetings of the New England Anti- 

Slavery Convention, held during anniversary week— 


Rev. Daniel Foster, of Concord, Mass., in the course 
of an earnest speech, said—He stood on that floor as an 
Orthodox clergyman, but he did not come to endorse 
the 
He had rather be in the place of Voltaire or Thomas 


conduct of his brethren of that denomination. 


Paine, who were considered eminently wicked as in- 
fidels, than in the place of Dr. Rogers of Boston, and 
others who, like Rogers, had sustained the Fugitive 
Slave Law. He had often said to his people, and he 
repeated it here now, that he would as soon exchange 
with the devil as with one of these hireling priests, 
these traitors to God and humanity. (Applause.) 
They are the greatest enemies of the country which ex- 
ist within it, and in due time, unless their power is 
broken down, the nation will perish beneath their in- 
fluence. (Great applause.) 
He thought, when, in that grand and imposing 
people called 
if that eloquent 


mecting in Tremont Temple, the 
Cuar.es SUMNER to address them, 
man had come forward, and told them to go and res- 
cue Sims, and that he would be their leader, it would 
have been far greater than to be Senator. (Unbound- 
ed applause.) os 

Ile considered the professed Church of Christ false, 
and its hireling priesthood utterly unworthy of con- 
fidence; but, God be thanked, the anti-slavery peo- 
ple were in the field! They were the true Church of 
Christ, and aim to carry out the true design of the | 
gospel of Christ. (Great applause.) 

Henry C. Wright rose and said—He did not stand 
there as a representative of any denomination ; he did 
not stand there as a Christian minister, even; but 
He would welcome 
to this platform the Hindoo, the Musselman, the Jew, 
or the Atheist—any man who, like him, would strive 
to promote the purity and the liberty of mankind. 
(Applause.) He longed to see the day when every 
mun, of every sect and party, shall together speak out 
the truth upon the question of slavery. He longed 
to see the day when the world will loathe and abhor 
the religion which sanctions slavery, and the preach- 
ers of that religion also. (Great cheering.) 

He would not submit the question of human free- 
dom to any book, not even to the Bible, though he 
knew the Bible from beginning to end was for free- 
dom, and against slavery ; but it was not a question 
dependant upon any book for its decision. God has 
written it upon the human heart, and it is the law of 
nature for man to be free. (Applause.) 

This Convention should utter its voice sternly 
It should utterly 
repudiate the idea that a man, ciaimed as a fugitive 
slave, shall be submitted to atrial by jury. It was 
an insult to God and to the race to make a man’s 
freedom subject to the decision of a jury, when that 
man has committed no crime whatever. (Great ap- 
plause.) He protested against convening a court, and 
empannelling a jury, to sit in judgment upon a man, 
innocent of any crime but that of the color which 
God gaye him, to see whether he isa man or a beast! 
The idea of thus subjecting a being of God's creation 
to such an ordeal should be scouted by every man 
who had any regard for his fellow-man, or the honor 
of his Maker. (Loud applause.) 


simply asa man. (Applause.) 


against the Fugitive Slave Law. 


Pah! Fa, Bo ot Ba 
THE CHICAGO SLAVE CASE—JOHNSON 
DISCHARGED. 

By the Chicago Tribune of the 17th ult., we learn 
that the hearing in the case of Johnson, arrested in 
that city as a fugitive slave, was brought to a close 
on the 16th, and at 12 o’clock Commissioner Meeker, 
before whom the case was pending, proceeded to 
give his decision, which eecupied more than an hour 
in the delivery. The following were the materia: 

points decided :— 


1. That the record was invalid, because the tes- 
timony of the witnesses was not set out therein; the 
Commissioner stating that, in his opinion, it was the 
intention of Congress to authorize the Judges of the 
State Courts merely to make a record in the nature 
of a deposition, and not in the nature of a judicial pro- 
ceeding. 

2. ‘That it was bac, because it did not show on its 
face that at the time it was made,the negro man there- 
in described owed service or labor; that although it 
was stated that he escaped on the 4th of July 1850, 
yet non constat, bat that he might have returned be- 
fore the making of the record, and meanwhile been 
brought by his master to this State. In the Com- 
missioner’s opinion, the record should positively neg- 
ative any possibility of such construction. 

3. That the negro in court did not answer to the 
one described in the record and writ, the first being a 
black man, five feet five inches high, and the deserip- 
tion in the record being that ot a copper colored man, 
5 feet 8 inches high. li a certificate were to be grant- 
ed by him, the description would have to correspond 
with the one in the record, and in the Commissioner's 
Opinion, if the prisoner were to be taken on habeas 
corpus before a judge, he would be discharged, on 
View as not being the same person. 


EE 


te” Our esteemed friend, Marivs R. Rosrtysox, 
editor of the Anti-Slavery Bugle, at Salem, Ohio, is 
authorised to act a8 Agent for the Liberator in that 
section. 





Postrion axnp Riexts or Woman. We commend 
to the careful perusal of the readers of the Liberator, 
of both sexes, the excellent address on this momen- 
tous subject, delivered recently at Hopedale by Mrs. 
Anny H. Price, a woman who is an honor to her sex, 
and a pattern in every relation of life. 





[” Would you know, reader, why we cannot sup- 


vindication of the constitutionality of the Fugitive 
Slave Law by Peleg Sprague and Daniel Webster on 


port the Constitution of the United States, read the and 






THE BIGHTEENTH 
NATIONAL 


ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR. 


TO BE BELD IN BOSTON, MASS., DURING 
THE CHRISTMAS WEEK OF 18651. 


In addressing the friends of the Anti-Slavery 
Cause at the present time, and in once more seeking 
their aid and co-operation, the Bazaar Committee 
feel more deeply than ever before not only the neces- 
sity for such aid and co-operation, but an entire as- 
surance that no representations nor arguments are 
needed on their part to secure both ina fuller measure 
than on any previous occasion. 

The crime that has recently been perpetrated in our 
midst in the re-enslavement of an innocent man, ef- 
fected as it has been by the help, connivance and 
sympathy of the magistrates, merchants and churches 
of Boston, exhibits a state of things which must sup- 
ply to every heroic and conscientious person such 
motive for exertion as no word, however cloquent, 
could furnish. 

Indeed, all human language seems inadequate to 
depict the condition of a nation such as ours. Only 
in the language of prophets and apostles can its guilt 
be made truly to appear. The fearful descriptions of 
apostate Israel, making ‘many prayers’ with hands 
* full of blood,’ secking how best to unite robbery 
and burnt offering, may be, without fanaticism or ex- 
aggeration, strictly applied to this community and the 
nation of which it makes a part. Can we arrive at a 
more charitable judgment, when remembering that 
three millions of men and women, as good in the sight 
of God as their enslavers, their improvement, happi- 
ness and salvation as dear in his sight, are held as 
goods and chattels by a people professing not a mere 
nominal and historical Christianity, but holding, by 
an immense majority, to those tenets which claim and 
maintain the title of evangelical? It is the guilt and 
shame of this nation not only that it is a slavehold- 
ing one, but that at the same time it claims as its own 
the names Republican and Christian. The life-long 
misery Of millions of slaves is not her chief condem- 
nation. It is, that the light within her having be- 
come darkness, she is in reality the ally and support- 
er of every form of oppression, despotism and hea- 
thenism the world over. The fact that great material 
prosperity exists through our whole country, and that 
amid a Jarge minority the fruits of virtue and morality 
abound, does not invalidate this statement. We may 
better learn from the teachings of past History how a 
people corrupt as powerful affects the world’s destinies 
than from the narrow field of mere personal experi- 
ence, 

In view of truths like these, we would trust that 
with ourselves and all co-operating with us, the spirit 
of labor and self-sacritice may be increased ten-fold, 
so that the success of this special effort may prove in 
some degree commensurate with the increased perils 
and responsibilities of our position. 

Should this appeal meet the eyes of any hitherto 
indifferent or opposed to anti-slavery principles, to 
such we would say, ‘The abolition of slavery is as 
truly your duty as ours. If you have never felt the 
claims of humanity before, respond to them now. In 
the belief which we entertain and the action flowing 
therefrom, we appeal for our justification to the teach- 
ings of the New Testament, to the recorded testimony 
of all by-gone ages as to the value of freedom and the 
villany of slavery, and finally to the secret conscious- 
ness of every human heart. You know that you would 
spurn and reject slavery for yourself or those dear to 
you. Do you not blush, then, if money or ambition, 
or high standing in a pro-slavery and by consequence 
an apostate church, shall have hitherto led you to 
actively aid or ignore the enslavement of others ? 

By the great command, so plain that no sophistry 
can evade its force, “ As ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye so to them likewise,” we pray your 
sympathy aid. Should you decline this help, not 
merely to us but to any sincere effort in the slave's 
behalf, see to it that your reasons are such as shall 
stand the ordeal of your account to Him, with whom 
is no respect of persons.’ 
We turn with undoubting confidence to those 
friends in Europe, who have sympathized so truly 
with us, and have in so unwearied a manner shown 
their faith by their works. We are laboring for the 
destruction of a system which isthe enemy of human 
nature every where, the opponent of civilization, the 
foe of all just government, the corrupter and up- 
rooter of Christianity in every nation where it ex- 
ists. Under these circumstances, we feel at liberty to 
ask the aid of all of every clime, race or creed, to 
whom justice, humanity and freedom are words dear 
and sacred. We rejoice to recognize a spirit higher 
and holier than any feeling of nationality, uniting all 
who labor together from unselfish motives for the 
promotion of an object noble and heroic as ours— 
the abolition of the vilest system of slavery the sun 
ever saw, by the entire and uncompromising utterance 
of the truth alone. 

ANNE WARREN WESTON, 

ANN GREENE PHILLIPS, 

HELEN E. GARRISON, 

MARY GRAY CHAPMAN, 

MARY MAY, 

SARAH R. MAY, 

CATHARINE SARGENT, 

HENRIETTA SARGENT, 

HANNAH TUFTS, 

FRANCES MARY ROBBINS, 

THANKFUL SOUTHWICK, 

SARAH H. SOUTHWICK, 

CAROLINE F. WILLIAMS, 

MARY H, JACKSON, 

FLIZABETH GAY, 

CHARLOTTE 8S. SARGENT, 

LOUVISA LORING, 

SARAH S. RUSSELL, 

MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 

ELIZA LEE FOLLEN, 

SUSAN C, CABOT, 

CAROLINE WESTON, 

SARAH B. SHAW, 

ELIZA F. EDDY, 

MARY WILLEY, 

EVELINA A. 8S. SMITH, 

ANN R. BRAMHALL, 

LYDIA PARKER, 

MARIA LOWELL, 

ABBY FRANCIS, 

ELIZABETH A, COTTON. 
Boston, May 21, 1841. 


a ell cea tial 
GEORGE THOMPSON AND IRISHMEN IN 


AMERICA. 
New York, Thursday, June 12, 1851. 
To Tue Eprror or THE TRIBUNE: 
Sir,—In the letter of your Philadelphia correspon- 
dent, published in yesterday’s Tribune, I find it stated 
that ‘a Mr. O'Bryne, an Irish refugee, took occasion, 
in the absence of Mr. Thompson and his friends, to 
load him with opprobrium, and to fulminate lies, so 
often refuted, about his desertion of Irish liberty,’ &c. 
I should be sorry, Sir, that Mr. Thompson should, 
from this circumstance, conclude that he must rank 
the Irishmen in America as among his enemies, and 
that all of them are as forgetful as Mr. O’Bryne of his 
consistent advocacy of Irish rights. Such is not the 
case. Inthe British House of Commons, Ireland has 
had no truer friend than George Thompson; and 
when, in the extremity of her fortunes, in 1548, nine- 
ty-nine out of the one hundred and five members re- 
turned by Irish constituencies sustained the action of 
the Government, among that small band of thirteen 
who resisted the suspension of the Aabeas corpus act, 
was George Thompson. 


prudence or propri 
they yet feel that a1 
last to heap opprobrium on George 








TRIAL OF LEWIS HAYDEN. 
After a very able and eloquent defence by his coun- 
sel, Richard H. Dana, Esq. and the Hon. John P, 
Hale, the case of our worthy colored fellow-citizen, 
Lewis Hayden, for aiding in the reseue of Shadrach, 
the alleged fugitive slave, was given to the Jury at 1 
o'clock on Monday last, who came in at 6, unable to 
agree upon the evidence. Judge Sprague directed 
them to retire, and report the next morning. 


though entirely agreed as to the law, they were un- 
able to agree upon a verdict, in consequence of some 
division as to the facts in evidence. As they had 
been out nearly two hours in all, and there appeared 
to be no prospect of unanamity, they were discharged 
from further consideration of the case. It is under- 
Stood that nine were for conviction and three for ac- 
quittal. 

The case of Robert Morris, a black member of the 
Massachusetts bar, was next taken up. The form of 
the indictment does not vary from those of the previ- 
ous cases. After some discussion, the following gen- 
tlemen were duly empanelled as jurymen: Eliab 
Leighton, Foreman; Charles T. Lovett, Moses Carr, 
Thatchar Clark, Jr., John Stearns, Jr., Dana B. Walk- 
er, Dudley F. Holt, Nathan Fessenden, Jr., Francis 
Wellington, Lambert Bigelow, William More, 2d, 
Bradiord G. Hathaway. : 


Thecounsel on each side are the same as in the 
former trials. 


As the remaining jurymen were discharged from 
further attendance, it seems probable that no other 


trial of these cases after the} present, is intended this 
term. 

In the course of the examination, Mr. Jackson, a 
member of the Suffolk bar, testified that the person 
who made the exclamation in the Court room, ‘ Don’t 
be afraid, we will stand by you!’ on the day of the 
Shadrach rescue, was several shades lighter than Hay- 
den, upon which ‘ pert Mr. Lunt’ inquired ‘if he did 
not know that the complexion of colored.men chang- 
es one or two shades lighter when they are mad ;’ to 
which the witness made a negative reply. Mr. Dana, 
junior counsel for the prisoner, being desirous that 
the world should not lose the benefit of such a re- 
markable physiological fact, proposed to Mr. Lunt 
that he should confirm it by his testimony under oath, 
which Lunt declined to do, amid the laughter of the 


spectators. 
remapienenitees links csthocotnaee 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT FILLMORE. 

At the meeting of the Boston Common Council, on 
Thursday night, the following letter from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was read by Mr. Brinley :— 

Wasuinorton, June 9, 1851. 
Hon. Francis Brinley, President of the Common Council 
of the City of Boston. 

Sin,—When I had the pleasure of meeting you and 
your associates of the Committee from Boston, in New 
York, and you did me the honor of inviting me to 
visit your city, and kindly tendered me, on behalf of 
the Common Council, its hospitalities, 1 fondly hoped 
that I should be able during the present month to ac- 
cept your invitation. But I regret to say that I find 
it inconsistent with what I deem my public duty, to 
indulge in this gratification; and, therefore, while I 
am profoundly gratetul for the distinguished honor 
implied by the invitation, I feel reluctantly compelled 
to decline it. 

My personal acquaintance in your city is but slight, 
but slight as it has been, it has left many pleasart 
recollections, and [ should have been extremely happy 
to have renewed and extended it at this time.. I have 
long entertained a high respect for the intelligence and 
patriotism of the great mass of your citizens; and 
recent events have not impaired that respect. You 
have been, and I trust ever will be, a law-loving and 
a law-abiding people. I know that your devotion to 
this great principle has had a severe test in your 
recent efforts to execute the law for the return of 
fugitive slaves. Slavery, in any form, is repugant to 
your feelings and education, and the fugitive naturally 
and inevitably excites your deepest sympathies. 
Nothing but a stern sense of duty, founded upon a 
rational, solemn conviction, that a Constitutional and 
legal obligation must be obeyed, at any and every 
sacrifice, could have insured the execution of the 
law in a case like this. But, for myself, I never 
doubted that the law would ultimately triumph. 
Good faith is the foundation of all morality and all 
social security. ‘The Free States had pledged then- 
selyes by the Constitution to the performance of this 
duty. The Slave States had a right to insist, and did 
insist, upon its performance. There was, then, no 
alternative but to break our faith, forfeit our word 
of honor, and thereby trample the Constitution of our | 
country in the dust, and run the hazards of a civil 
war; or else to admit the obligation like honest, true- 
hearted men, and do all in our power to comply with 
it, still hoping and trusting that in due time some 
mode would be devised by those who have the Con- 
stitutional power to abolish slavery, and who are 
most deeply interested in its final extinction, to get 
rid of the evil, without destroying the fairest fabric of 
freedom that mortal hands have ever raised, and on 
its ruins extinguishing the last hope of humanity for 
self-government. Permit me to say that this Govern- 
ment has cost Boston too much to be given up or 
hazarded for slight or trivial causes. Some of the 
Patriots of the Revolution still linger among you, 
and the monumental pillar of your grateful recollec- | 
tions of the heroes who fell at Bunker Hill, would 
seem to be a mockery if their sons could so soon for- 
get that this Constitution cost the heart’s blood of 
their sires. 

That your citizens have acted wisely and _patrioti- 
cally in sustaining the law, I cannot doubt. Their 
conduct has been governed by the highest sense of 
moral and political obligation ; and for this noble ex- 
ample, I feel constrained, as the Chief Magistrate 
whose especial duty it is to see that the laws are faith- 
fully executed, to return the citizens of Boston my 
warmest acknowledgements; and I should have been 
most happy to have done this in person, were it con- 
sistent with my official engagements to leave this 
city. | 

With many thanks to you, and through you to the 
citizens of Boston, for this kind invitation, 

I have the honor to be, 
Your friend and fellow-citizen, 
MILLARD FILLMORE. 

On motion of Mr. Thompson, 1000 copies of the 

above letter were ordered to be printed. 
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UZ We find the following editorial announcement 
in the last numer of the North Star. 


‘PREDERICK DOUGLASS’ PAPER.’ 

We announce to our readers, with much gratifica- 
tion, that arrangements have just been completed, by 
which we shall be able to issue from our office in 
Rochester, as early as the third of July, a new week- 
ly paper bearing the above title. We propose that our 
new journal shall be, in point of size, quality of pa- 
per, extent of reading matter, and typographical exe- 
cution, greatly superior to the North Star, and not 
inferior in appearance, nor in reality to any weekly 
journal now published in the United States. We are 
aware of the boldness of this avowal: and consider- 
ing our origin, our condition in early life, and our 
limited opportunities for education and mental im- 
provement, this avowal may even seem presumptu- 
ous. Nevertheless, we hope to make it good. It is 
aptly said, that * Where there's a wili there’s a way’ ; 
and having the former, we shail not despair of finding 
the latter. f 

Weare already assured that the subscription list of 
the * Liberty Party Paper,’ published in Syracuse, and 
probably that of the ‘ Impartial Citizen,” will be united 
with ours. Mr. Thomas, the editor of the first named 
paper, has already engaged to act as Assistant Iditor 
of the new paper; and it is hoped that Samuel R. 
Ward will consent to act as Corresponding Editor 
and Travelling Agent. With the powerful assistance 
of these friends, and the aid of talented correspondents 
in different parts of the country, we fondly hope to 
be able to publish a paper which shall be serviceable 
to the cause of the slave, and, in the main, acceptable 
to the friends of humanity of every shade of anti-sla- 
very opinion. 





Puitapetruia, Sunday, June 15. 
An Abolition meeting held here to-day at Franklin 
Hall, was broken up by a mob. Miss Mary Grew 
and Mrs. Lucretia Mott had adressed the audience, 
when a colored gentleman aftempted to speak, but 
was prevented and driven from the Hall. There is 
great excitement here in consequence. 


Boston CommMonweaura.—This journal appeared 
on Monday under a new arrangement. F. W. Bian, 
Esq., who, for some time past, has been the political 
Editor, bas withdrawn, and Mr. Josera Lymay has 
taken the place of Publisher and Editor. Exmvcr 
Wuieat retains his place as an Assistant. Mr. 
Lyman’s name is new to us, but the accession to the 
paper of such a writer as J. G. Parraey cannot fail 





At 9 o'clock on Tuesday, the Jury reported that 


ANOTHER TREMENDOUS CONFLAGRATION 
.. AT SAN FRANCISCO. 

New Onreans, June 17.—The steamship Alabama 
has just arrived with two weeks later advices from 
California, the dates being to May 15th. She came 
Yia Acapulco. 
A terrible fire occurred in San Francisco, laying in 
ashes property to the amount of $13,000,000. “Among 
the buildings destroyed are the Custom House, the 
Union, Parker, Nation, New World, City Delmonico’s 
and Exchange Hotels. Also, Roses’ Buildings and 
the Offices of the Steamship Company. The fire also 
spread to the shipping, consuming a large number of 
vessels which were lying at the wharves, » 
San Francisco presents a sorrowful and heart-sick- 
ening picture, 
_ Measures were about being adopted to relieve the 
distressed. It is feared a number of lives have been 
lost. Business was not thought of. 
The fire was first discovered in Clay street, and ran 
through about one dozen blocks, quickly spreading to 
other parts of the city, the greater part of which lies 
a heap of ruins. Hunter, George, Main, Centre, and 
Eldorada streets are completely gutted. The utmost 
consternation prevailed during the fire, and thousands 
on turned out of house and home, having lost their 
all. 
The news from the mines continues of a checring 
character. New discoveries were being daily made, 
and the prospects of the miners were highly favora- 
ble. In some instances the average per man was $30 
to $40 per day. ‘Those working with quartz crush- 
ing machines were reaping a rich reward. 
Lynch law is still in force, and several new ex- 
amples have been made. 


Mackrnac, June 8, 

Tragical Occurrence.—The captain of the sloop 
Planet, who arrived here this afternoon from Beaver 
Island, reports that the Mormons yesterday murdered 
Thomas Bennett, and dangerously wounded his broth- 
er Samuel. He says the excitement among the Gen- 
tiles (all who are not saints) at this cold-blooded mur- 
der of peaceable and industrious citizens is fearfully 
alarming, and thatnothing short of a general fight and 
massacre can allay their rage. At the time he left, 
the fishermen and Indians were collecting at McKin- 
ly’s Point, preparatory to an attack upon the Mormons 
who were also mustering their forces ; and while I 
am writing, the work of death may be goingon. ‘The 
plea set up by the Mormons in justification of this 
sanguinary murder is, that the Bennetts offered resist- 
ance to fifty or sixty Mormons who came to arrest 
them with warrants, on the charge of having said that 
they would not recognize Mormon law. 
After they had riddled the body with rifle balls, 
they broke in the door of his cabin, and dragged the 
corpse by the hair of the head to the lake shore, and 
put doth brothers in their own fishing-boat, one dead, 
and the other nearly so, and carried them before the 
Mormon Justice who issued the warrants. 
These are the men whose houses they burned last 
winter, and whose lives the King doomed to destruc- 
tion it they did not give their farms to the saints, and 
leave the island. 


Provivence, June 16th. 

Diabolical Murder.—This morning, between the 
hours of 12 and 2 o’clock, an Irishman, named Wil- 
liam Hannigan, murdered his wife by breaking in her 
skull with an axe-helve, and otherwise mutilating her 
body in ahorrible manner. The murderer has not 
yet been arrested, but the police are on his track.— 
He is a very intemperate man, and is supposed to have 
been intoxicated at the time. An infant was found 
in the room unharmed. 


Fatal Railway Accident.—Charles Leavitt, conductor 
of a freight train on the Fitchburg Railroad, was in- 
stantly killed at Waltham on Saturday about 20’clock, 
P. M. Mr. Leavitt, in attempting to ascend the steps 
to the top of the rear car of the train, missed his foot- 
ing and tell upon the track, the wheels passing over 
his body from the breast to the lower side of the 
hips, horribly mangling and crushing in instant death 
the strong and active man, in the full vigor of life. 


Railroad Accident and Loss of Life on the Erie Line. 
—The freight cattle train ran off the track, and part 
of it down a high embankment, about one o'clock 
on Sunday morning. ‘The conductor was killed, and 
the fireman was badly injured. One car with fifteen 
head of cattle was thrown down the embankment, 
and two of the cattle were killed. 


Accident.—The Salem Gazette says that a little 
daughter of Mr. Daniel Davis was killed on the South 
Reading Branch Railroad, on Wednesday, at New- 
hall’s Mills, in Danvers, She attempted to cross the 
track to her mother, who was on the other side, but 
became affrighted at the near approach of the engine, 
and fell, when the train passed over her, crushing both 
of her legs. She died a few hours afterward. 


CP At St. Louis last night, Mrs. Manier ,of Ludlow 
and Smith’s theatrical company died of cholera, and 
Mrs. Blanche, of the same company, was instantly 
killed on the stage by the falling of a weight. 


te The Rey. R. R. Gurley and Doctor Goodloe 
have issued a prospectus of the ‘ Christian Statesman,’ 
a weekly Colonization paper to be published in 
Washington. 


Great Fire at Newbury, Vt.—Two-thirds of the vil. 
lage of South Newbury, Vt., was destroyed by fire on 
Saturday afternoon. 


{= Some slaves who made their escape from Cov- 
ington, Ky., were arrested recently in Ohio, and de- 
livered to their owners. The captors received $400 
from Rev. Mr. Perry, and the other slaveholders in- 
terested, for their labor. 


[= Gen. Haralson, of Georgia, M. C., and Gen. 
Robert Stanton, of Mississippi, have written letters 
against secession from the Union. Both of these gen- 
tlemen were considered ultra Southern Rights men, 


No Go.—Some Hunker introduced a resolution into 
the New York Assembly, censuring the course of 
Hon. Wm. H. Seward. They were indefinitely post- 
poned, by a vote of 61 to 29, 


Wealth of the Cities—The property of Philadel- 
phia is rated at $137,000,000 ; of Boston at $214,000,- 
000; of New York at $286,000,000. Dividing the 
property by the population, each Philadelphian is 
worth $333, each New Yorker $556, and each Bos- 
tonian over $1500, making Boston the richest city 
proportionately in the United States, and probably in 
the world. 


{= Efforts are making in Wisconsin to introduce 0 
more extensive culture of flax. It costs that State 
$200,000 annually for linseed oil alone. 


(@ Gen. Caleb Cushing has been elected Mayor of 
Newburyport. 


[= Mr. A. C. Hobbs, a machinist from New York, 
(and formerly of Boston,) succeeded in picking the 
celebrated ‘Chubb Lock,’ on exhibition in the 
World’s Fair. This lock was deemed impregnable by 
bankers, and has heretofore defied all attempts of lock- 
smiths and rogues to unloose its fastness, but its 
strength was inadequate to cope with Yankee inge- 
nuity. Mr. Hobbs made an offer of $10,000 for the 
privilege of trying to open the lock of the safe in 
which the great regal diamond, belonging to the 
Queen, valued at two millions of pounds sterling, is 
deposited at the close of the daily exhibition, but it 
was thought best to keep him at a respectabie dis- 
tance. 


National Reform Mass Meeting.—One of the larg- 
est and most respectably attended meetings ever held 
in Albany was held by the National Land Reformers 
at the City Hall on Monday evening. The large 
County Court Koom was filled to overflowing, and 
hundreds were unable to obtain admittance. The 
meeting was organized by calling our respected citi- 
zen, James Gray, Esq., to the chair; and on motion, 
Dr.J. W. Young was appointed Secretary. The 
nomination of Isaac P. Walker of Wisconsin, as 
the Land Reform Presidential Candidate in 1852, was 
enthusiastically sustained and approved of. Mr. Pow- 
er of Philadelphia,one of the most stirring and eloquent 
delegates to the Industrial Congress which has been 
in session in this city, madean excellent speech which 
was received with the warmest approbation. Mr. 
Hine of Cincinnati, Ohio, also made a glorious vindi- 
cation of the doctrines of the Land Reform Party, and 
several other talented gentlemen ably addressed the 
dense crowd. A series of resolutions was adopted 
favorble to the position of the National Land Reform- 
ers, and the meeting broke up ata late hour, the best of 
feeling prevailing. ‘There was to be another mass 
meeting lastevening.— Albany Knickrrbocker. 

Se 


ESSEX COUNTY. 
The annual meeting of the Essex County Anti- 
Slavery Society will be held at South Danvers on 
Saturday and Sunday, June 28 and 29, commencing 
Saturday evening, at 7 1-2 o'clock. 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Parker Pillsbury, G. W. Put- 
nam, and other speakers will attend the meeting. — 
From the convenience of the locality and the time, 
and the well-known hospitality of the South Danvers 
friends, a large attendance is hopefully anticipated. 
B. H. CLARK, Ree. See’ry. 


. THE- PRISONER. 
Joun M. Srzan will deliver two discourses in the 

















aaa IN MASS MEETING, ON 
 ENDEPENDENCE Day. 

‘The Managers of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society, in accordance with established usage, hereby 
notify the friends of impartial and universal liberty 
throughout the Commonwealth, that they have made 
arrangements fora GRAND CELEBRATION of the 
approaching Anniversary of American Independence, 
in the bewutiful and spacious 

GROVE AT ABINGTON, 
having for its direct, appropriate and beneficent ob- 
ject the liberation of the millions of slaves, who, on 
that day, will be clanking their galling fetters and 
sending their cries to Heaven, in this guilty land— 
aland unmatched for its tyranny, and unparalleled 
for its hypocrisy, 

A special train of cars will leave the station, corner 
of South and Kneeland streets, at half-past 8 o'clock, 
A.M. A special train will also leave Plymouth at a 
seasonable hour, Tickets half price. 
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TO THE LOVERS OF LIBERTY. 
Provivence, June 16, 1851. 


GRAND CELEBRATION, 





— 


Dear Frrenps: 


Owing to a change of time for Commencement, the 
ANNUAL RHODE ISLAND ANTI-SLAVERY 
_ FAIR will be held in this city on Wednesday, July 

9th, (Commencement day,) 1851. t 

Once more we make an appeal for assistance. We 
are more needy than ever. The calls upon us for eid 
are more numerous and pressing than ever. The 
friends understand full well, that our ability is propor- 
tionate to their kindness and liberality. Without you 
we can do nothing. Accept thanks for past favors. 

Since our last Annual Fair, the infamous ‘ Fugitive 
Slave Act’ has ,one into operation. This has render- 
ed a redoubling of effort necessary, to awaken the 
public conscience to succor the fugitives already with 
us, and to provide for those who may yet come. The 
bloodhounds are abroad, and are scenting their prey 
in our free New England. Those who are set for 
the establishment of Justice are bowing their necks 
beneath the yoke of Slavery. In our very sight, as 
it were, by Northern men, the shackles have been riv- 
eted upon our brother’s limbs, and he has been drag- 
ged back to the most abhorrent bondage the world 
ever saw. That such enormities may not be commit- 
ted in Rhode Island—that we may be able to succor 
and shelter and protect the sons of oppression, as God 
shall send them to us, we ask you, friends, to contri- 
bute to our Fair. Nay, it is not we that ask, but the 
defenceless, the needy, the oppressed—’tis human- 
ity—'tis God. Listen and give—give liberally, even 
as if you were in bondage. Let every one give somn- 
THING—give as much as he can. A little—nay—a 
great deal of self-denial, that we may increase our 
ability, will do us good, and ‘ help the cause along.’ 

Any requisite information may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Amarancy Paine, Anti-Slavery Office, No. 
18 Eddy street. Contributions and donations may be 
deposited in the same place, or with either of the 
following persons :— 


Sarah R. Harris, 


Mary R. Clarke, 
Rebecca R. M. C. Capron, “ 


Providence. 
“ 


Lucretia Francis, “ 
Elizabeth H. Smith, “ 
Olive Taber, “ 
Parthena P. Janes, “ 
Anna M. Scott, “ 
Sarah Gould, Coventry 
Mary Anthony, se 


Mary H. Adams, 


East Greenwich. 
Sarah J. Brown, “ 


Mary W. Greene, A aug. 
Rebecca P. Aldrich, Gheieater. 
Betsey F. Lawton, Chepachet. 
Joanna K. Ballou, Cumberland. 
Sophia L. Little, Newport. 
Caroline A. Robbins, “ 

Ann F. Wescott, North Providence. 
Frances Clark, sd 
Priscilla Coffin, Olneyville. 





ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTIONS. 


NEW SERIES. 


ABINGTON, (Plymouth Co.) 
Sunday, June 22. 
This meeting will commence in the Town Hall, at 
10, A. M., and will be attended by Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
tison, Parker Pillsbury, and George W. Putnam. 


CANTON, (Norfolk Co.) 


Sunday, June 22. 

This meeting will commence at the usual hours of 
service, and will be held in the Town Hall. Ed- 
mund Quincy, Abby Kelley Foster, and (probably) 
Rev. Edwin Thompson, will attend the meeting. 


SOUTH DANVERS (Essex Co.) 


Saturday Evening and Sunday, June 28 and 29. 

This Convention will be held in connection with 
the meeting of the Essex County A. 8S. Society; and 
will be attended by Wm. L. Garrison, Parker Pills- 
bury, and George W. Putnam. The Universalist 
meeting-house will probably be granted for the meet- 
ing. 

BARRE, (Worcester Co.) 


Saturday Evening and Sunday, June 28 and 29. 

This Convention will be held in the Town Hall, 
commencing at 7 1-2 o'clock on Saturday evening. 
Stephen S. Foster, Samuel May, Jr., Joseph Treat of 
Ohio, and Lucy Stone, will be present. 

ABINGTON (Plymouth Co.) 
Friday, July 4. 

This Convention will be the annual gathering, of 
the abolitionists of Eastern Massachusetts on the Na- 
tional birth-day. See notice, in another place. 

CUMMINGTON (Hampshire Co.) 
Friday, July 4. 
This Convention will be held in the Village Grove, 


and will be attended by Charles C. Burleigh of Con- 
necticut, and Lucy Stone. 


CHESTER VILLAGE, (Hampden Co.) 
Saturday Evening and Sunday, July 5 and 6. 
To be attended by Charles C. Burleigh and Lucy 
Stone. 
FELTONVILLE (Middlesex Co.) 
Sunday, July 6. 
This meeting will be attended by Stephen 8. Fos- 


ter and Parker Pillsbury; and will be held in Cox's 
Hall, at the usual hours of meeting, day and evening. 





JOSEPH TREAT, 


Of Ohio, on behalf of the New England A. 8S. 
Convention, will lecture and attend meetings as fol- 


Plympton, Friday, June 20. 
Kingston, Saturday, « 21. 
Plymouth, Sunday, “ 22. 





LORING MOODY 
Will lecture in Southboro’, on the ‘ Higher Law,’ 
and its bearings upon the ease of Wm. L. Chaplin, on 
Sunday, June 22. Will the subjects of this law make 
all needful arrangements ? 





REMOVAL.—The office of the Prisoners’ Friend 
is removed to the Bookstore of Benjamin H. Green, 
124 Washington, corner of Water street. 





NOTICE.—Letters and communications for the 
subscriber should be sent to him at Leicester, until 
further notice. SAMUEL MAY, Jiu. 
Boston, June 6, 1851. 
em] 
DR. W. P. COLLINS 

IES to inform the readers of the Liberator 
\ rps - arate and the rest of mankind,’ that 
he is yet at the North Providence Water Cure Estab- 
lishment, where (as formeriy) he treats all manner of 
diseases Hydropathically, and warrants improvement. 
May 30 











CLOTHING! 
NEW STORE, 

No. 107, é 3 : Camsarnes Srreert. 
LEWIS HAYDEN 
ea eat een 

sortment of 


-MEN’S AND BOY’S CLOTHING, 
of superior quality. Formerly a slave in K , 
he trusts that all will lend him « helping hand ; as 
will be his. constant endeavor to p for ‘a ge 
and ¢! articl on hand, both at wholesale J 

















, the 29th 








AN IRISHMAN. 
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THE LIBERATOR. 
























For the Liberator. 
THE FREE GIRL’S APPEAL. 

Father, dost thou love thy daughter? Is her honor 
dear to thee? 

Could’st thou calmly stand beside her, and her wrongs 
and suffering see? 

If her voice, in pleading accents, should entreat of 
thee to save, 

Could fear chain thee, make thee passive? Wouldst 
thou not all dangers brave? 

Is she not to thee a treasure dearer far than gems or 
gold? 

Think of her within the market, like a brute thing 
hought and sold! 

Now within thy home she dwelleth, none can force 
her thence away; 

She may comfort, bless and soothe thee, cheer thy 
life’s declining day. 

Gladly doth thy fond eye follow her light step and 
graceful form ; 

When they tell thee of her virtues, how thine heart 
with pride doth warm ! 

And her voice, like sweetest music, falls upon thy 
listening ear: 

How it soothes thine hours of sadness her glad, gush- 
ing voice to hear! 

Think of her despised, neglected, treated as a soulless 
thing, 

Only valued for the silver which her sale will 

soonest bring ; 

Or,—stil! worse,—so low degraded, blighted in her 
earliest youth, 

With her young heart crushed and darkened, void of 
purity and truth. 


Think of him, the poor slave father, toiling through 
the weary day, 

Knowing that his hapless daughter is the cruel spoil- 
er’s prey ; 

Feeling that to shield the dear one, tears and prayers 
alike are vain: 

Shall a slave dare speak of justice? Shall a minion 
dare complain? 


Say, thou fond and doting father, if such dreadful 
lot were thine, 

Would’st thou grant that Heaven ordained it—that 
"twere sinful to repine ? 

Calmly wear the yoke of bondage, tamely bear the 
galling chain, 

With no hopes or inward strivings thy lost manhood 
to regain? 

No! thy soul would spurn such fetters, bands of straw 
they'd be to thee; 

Like the untamed eagle, rising, thou would’st dwell 
among the free ; 

And the power that would restrain thee, or thy soar- 
ing pinions bind, 

Thou would’st deem unjust, unholy, formed to curse, 
not * bless’ mankind. 

Why, then, should thy dark-browed brother wear the 
bonds which thou dost spurn ? 

Why be quenched on his heart's altar freedom’s fires 
that brightly burn? 

If ‘twas noble, high and manly for Kossuth, the tried 
and brave, 

To resist the tyrant Austrian, why should Shadrach 
be a slave? 

If Hungary's high-soul’d daughters ye so honor and 
revere, 

For defending home and loved ones—all that wo- 
man’s heart holds dear, 

If for fearless young Jagella ye the laurel-wreath 
would twine, 

Will ye for heroic Ellens only weave the cypress- 
viner 

Shall your captive Southern sisters plead for liberty 
in vain ? 

Will ye send the shuddering victim back to infamy 
again ? 

Will ye crown with highest honors heroes of the 
olden me, 

W hile for heroes of the present ye ring out the fune- 
ral chime? 


We have not so learned our duty—we, New Eng- 
land daughters free, 

Nor alone does our compassion wake for those beyond 
the sea :— 

In our boasted ‘land of freedom’ still doth stern} 
oppression reign ; 

"Mid the people’s songs of gladness comes the low, 
sad wail of pain. 


O my Country! thou art fallen! thou, that once 
were nobly great; 

Well may now tly children tremble, fearful of thy] 
future fate ; 

For that God who loveth mercy dwells in justice, 
truth and love, 

Hears the prayers and groans of anguish, which will 
not your pity move. 


Read again the ancient story of that ruler proud and 
bold, 

When his lords were gathered round him, and his 
board was deck’d with gold ; 

While amid their mirth and feasting, when their rev- 
elry was high, 

And they worshipped each his idol, deeming not that 
God was nigh— 


How an unseen hand came tracing lines upon the pal- 
ace wall, 
*Tremble, Oh! ye cruel tyrants, for ye now shall 
surely fall! 
Lo! your kingdom is divided—Medes and Persians 
here shall dwell, 
And of all your present greatness none be left the 
tale to tell.’ Carnie. 
Barre, Mass., 1351. 
——~— 
LUTHE:’S HYMN. 
Translated from the German, in the same stanzas as the 
original. 
BY JAMES MACBETH, 
A strong-hold is the Lord our God; 
A good defence, and armor true; 
The darkness scatters at his nod, 
The blinding mists he leads us through. 
The wicked fiend of hell draws nigh; 
In might and craft he takes the field, 
In efforts dread to make us yield; 
And on the earth no match hath he, 
Our sworn and earnest enemy. 
> . * . * 
Though banded devils throng our path, 
Like beasts of prey to work our ill, 
Why should we greatly fear their wrath, 
If Jesus makes us victors still? 
This world’s dread king, with vengeful frown, 
Marshals his demon hosts in fight; 
We calmly bide his fiercest might ; 
Doomed soon to lose th’ usurper’s crown, 
Christ's slightest word can strike him down. 


Through storm and change Christ's word endures ; 
Why should hell’s power our hearts appal? 
God's firm decree our souls ensures; 
His Spirit’s sunbeams hourly fall! 
Ours is the conquest—ours the gain, 
Driven homeless far from child and wife, 





And spoiled of fame, of goods, of life; 


<a - weer 








Reformatory. 


Horepate, (Mitrorp,) June 6, 1851. 


Brotner Garrison : 
I send you the following Address, thinking it may 
properly occupy a place in the Liberator, and advance 


the cause of equal human righis. 
HENRY FISH. 





SOCIAL INEQUALITIES ANTI-CHRIS- 
TIAN. 
A Discourse given at Hopedale, June \st, by Mrs. A. H. 
Price. 

GaLatians 4:28.—There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither male nor female, there is neither bond 
nor free; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus. 

The Christian religion is a harmonious combination 
of principles, imposing no restrictions on personal 
liberty, recognising no difference of station, jus- 
tifying no caste, but holding each accountable for 
himself to God, the common Father. It acknowl. 
edges man as a free morel agent, having, a8 such, 
inalienable rights, the infringement of which, in any 
degree, is an act of usurpation, tyranny and oppres- 
sion. 

Love is the basis of Christianity, its beginning and 
end. Love is the ‘fulfilling of the law.’ Therefore, 
as freedom is essential to human happiness, love sanc- 
tions no slavery, no bonds, no restrictions, but leaves 
every human being to pursue happiness in the way 
they choose, admitting their right to do and to be all 
they can do and be for the attainment of the highest 
usefulness and happiness, obediently to the Divine 
moral law. These are human rights; man's rights— 
woman's rights. ‘In Christ Jesus there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, male nor female, bond nor free.’ 
Under the benign influence of Christianity, all have 
an equal chance for a glorious unfolding, for an eter- 
nal progression of all the powers and capabilities of 
the human mind. 


pede a virtuous progress through fear of rivalry. It | 
respects no man for his ere outward circumstances. | become in her nature an * organic’ sin ! 
The titles of the great, the glitter of wealth, the crown { 
of kings, win no favor from him who looks only to! spect, grossly anti-Christian; and I cannot see how 
the intrinsic excellence of the soul’s deep affections, | ® true man, a respecter of woman as such, and not as 
It values the individual none | an appendage, can remain in such an oppressive re- 


and its divine powers. 
the more for the splendor with which he may be sur- 
rounded, for exalted position, for the adornment of 
fashion, nor even of superior natural gifts and genius ; 
but it takes cognizance of the motives and intents of 
the heart, baptizing with love and truth and meekness 
the springs of human action. 

When the heart has been thus affected, we look for 
& corresponding consistency of action and life; so 
when a state has become Christianized, that is, imbued 
with Christ’s impartial, holy principles, we look for a 
corresponding public sentiment, we expect to see the 
social relations in accordance. The distinctions of 
color and caste done away with, and man only known 
as man, accountable for his actions to his fellow-men, 
in accordance with the law of God; sex, nation or 
color in no wise affecting their inalienable human 
rights; their aspirations and endeavors palsied by no 
prescribed limits, all free to act in accordance with 
nature and their abilities. This would be Christian- 
ity, the whole spirit of which is to improve, elevate 
and redeem, making, in a true union, all one in 
Christ. 

Does human society present this aspect, even where 
civilization and the gospel have shed their greatest 
influence? Take this country for an example—this 
* model Republic ’—* Christian,’ * free’ America—the 
*home of the brave’! We will briefly contemplate 
a few of the inequalities that exist here, interwoven 
with all our institutions. Some, because they have 
the chance to be born with colored skins and crisped 
hair, are made and held by our laws as chattel slaves ; 
bought and sold at auction; denied education, refus- 
ed the bible, thrust from the platform of humanity, 
and made brutes! This iniquity is baptized by the 
Church and enacted by the State. It is defended by 
the learned and perpetuated by the wise. It is pro- 
But is 

Does 


nounced constitutional, and of course divine. 
slavery—human, chattel slavery—Christian ? 
it Square with the law of love? 

Look to the position of woman! One half the na- 
tion are born victims of a proscribed caste, because 
they are born females. Not recognised and protected, 
encouraged and developed as equal with man, but 
considered as mere appendages, conveniences, helps, 
&e. Woman has been oppressed from ‘time out of 
mind,’ ‘ whereof the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary ;" and now, in all the relations of life, 
she suffers from disability. She is cenied a repre- 
sentation in the councils of the nation; consequently 
she has little power to redress her own wrongs, or ex- 
ert an influence for others. 

I believe voting, under the present sword-sustained, 
slaveholding Government of the country in which I 
live, to be an unholy act; yet, when I contemplate 
the moral sublimity and power of my brothers in 
this Community, and elsewhere, who stand, in their 
dignity, aloof from the wicked compact that binds 
this nation of soldiers and kidnappers, I desire to 
stand with them, voluntarily, and of my own choice, 
and thus bear a testimony, silent and calm, but pow- 
erful, to stay the rushing waves of corruption and sin. 
I long, of my own right, to sweil the small, but not 
feeble band of disunionists, who are struggling against 
the tide of wrong. ButI am disfranchised, because I 
am a woman! My husband is my representative, 
says public sentiment. Suppose he should think 
differently from me, and vote, where is my moral in- 
fluence in that direction? Not half so great as my 
natural right would give me of withdrawing, or 
standing aloof from choice. 


Again: We say that taxation without representa- 
tion is unjust; that it is always oppressive. Does 
the tax-gatherer pass the door of the self-supporting 
widow or maiden, and is what she buys with her 
half-paid earnings exempt from duties? If she must 
support the Government, why not allow her a voice 
in its administration? Is it said that she is represent- 
ed, her interests being virtually the same as man’s? 
Facts prove that man has looked to his own interest 
first. No real representative of woman would have 
had any share in enacting the utterly unjust laws that 
exist with relation to her. Their rights are not sa- 
eredly regarded as equal. An estate may be acquired 
by the industry, frugality and wisdom of both heads 
equally. The wife dies, and the husband has sole 
control over it, to manage as he may deem best for 
the good of their children, and he has power to will 
it to whom he pleases. The husband dies, and the 
estate must be divided, some guardians chosen for 
the children; and the judicious mother who would, 
in most cases, know far better than those unacquaint- 
ed, uninterested guardians what would be best for 
their still united interests, has only the use of one 
third while she lives, and has no power to bequeath 
what she leaves to the child who has most cherished 
and obeyed her, and is perhaps most needy, but it 
must be divided equally among the ungrateful and 
the rich. 

Again: No tyranny or abuse will justify a woman 
for leaving a man to whom she has been legally unit- 
ed, except she go through the process of swearing 
that she is afraid of her life. He may spend her hard 
earnings for drink, and sell her wardrobe at the tav- 
ern; he may abuse her children before her eyes, yet 
she must remain and endure a living death, or leave 
her helpless children to his tender mercies entirely. 
If she leaves, he can keep his children, procure a 
housekeeper, and send his tyrant-manifesto after her, 
‘forbidding persons harboring or trusting her on his 
account,’ for ‘she had left his bed and board, with- 
out just cause or provocation.’ As though ‘bed and 
board’ were «ll a woman's rights! ! 


‘ge OR se resem 











Christianity allows no one to say, | 
‘Stand off, for I am holier than thou;” noone to im-/ plainest natural civil right? 


woman in saying to a dissolute husband, You can take 
no more of our savings to spend for drink—our chil- 
firen need it all. You can have no control over me 
or my children, so long as you make a brute of your- 
self. You cannot thus come to my ‘ bed and board’ 
only as a stranger needing charity. And can a wo- 
man forbid any one’s harboring or trusting him on her 
account? Do you say woman is represented truly in 
the national councils, when such oppression and in- 
justice exist as this? The interest of no class can be 
represented by another class. The slaves can never 
be truly represented by their owners, nor women by 
their husbands and male friends. Their rights of Ja- 
bor and rights of property have not been guarded 
with equal care, and their necessities cannot be ap- 
preciated by any, except those whose sole business it 
is to legislate for their peculiar interest. 

Why not grant women the general privileges of 
society denied to none but the insane, the slave or 
the criminal? Are all women either of these? Then 
why withhold the right of suffrage? Because it 
might interfere with their domestic avocations é 
Have men no other duties save politics? Does taking 
an interest in their country’s welfare necessarily in- 
terfere with their business? Would there be greater 
danger of woman's neglecting the duties of her home 
and children, to whom she is attracted by her whole 
nature, than of man’s neglecting his merchandise or 
his trade for politics? Have men no home duties? 
Are there no seasons when it becomes necessary for 
him to remain at home? All women have not homes 
or little children to take care of, and perhaps those 
who have might manage to leave them once or twice 
a year, safely, for a short season. 

Do you say that voting days are noisy, boisterous 
scenes, unfitting the presence of a delicate, high- 
minded woman? ‘Then they should be reformed im- 
mediately ; and if men cannot be civil, and dignified, 
ane decent, alone, there is especial need that woman 
should be there to restrain, as the virtuous and pure 
always do, vulgarity and ruffianism. Why has wo- 
man so long borne this oppression—this refusal of her 
Because this slavish 
submission has been of so long standing, that it has 


Evidently, this boasted Government is, in this re- 


public as ours. 

This tyranny over woman began when Adam fell 
from Paradise, and finding he was the strongest, 
commenced the. reign of might. Then it was proph- 





esied, ‘ Thy husband shall rude over thee.’ Thus has 
it been; and, although Christ came to redeem from | 
this unholy power, and although the whole tenor of | 
His gospel is to lift off this iron hand_of oppression, | 
and to give the weak the protection of justice and | 
love, although He enforced individual accountability, 
yet His teachings have been misapprehended, His re- 
ligion perverted. Man has set up his own mandate, | 
‘ Wives, submit yourselves to your husbands,’ ‘ Wo- 

men, keep silence in the churches,’ above the Golden 

Rule on which hang all the law and the prophets—- 

* Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 

do ye even so unto them.’ Human governments are 

based upon tyranny. ‘The God of Might has an altar 

in almost every home. This wedge of gold, this sto- 

len garment of freedom, is hidden by every fireside ; 

and ean it be expected that a nation like this will 

prosper? 


Woman is also oppressed socially and pecuniarily. 
Public sentiment cramps her energies, dwarfs her 
abilities, crushes her aspirations, and cowers her spirit 
before a power stronger than law. She has not full 
liberty to do what she chooses for an independence, 
If she has talents and genius, capable of engaging in 
business with success, working at the lighter bran- 
ches herself, and hiring the stronger sex to do the 
hardest, thus growing to be a strong and efficient 
member of society, with pecuniary means to give a 
true womanly influence into the chaos of human 
enactments, now moved by only a male arm; or, 
rather, that Juggernaut idol, public sentiment, that 
men only are pushing over the finer sensibilities of 
human nature, crowding woman aside, saying—‘ She 
has a different sphere; not all one in Christ Jesus; 
woman must be looked after, directed, employed ; 
she was made for man’s servant, to be assisted and 
half paid!’ Should she step out of this sphere, and 
dare to do what she chooses, what she is well fitted for, 
right in itself, dignitied and proper, she would be 
thought masculine, ‘ mannish;’ she would be likely 
neverto be married! An awful fate, which, in the 
present miserable state of society, woman shrinks 
from; and well she may, for if she is not a heroine, 
and ready to brave even the perils of starvation, she 
must hasten to be attached to the more favored sex, 
and thus arrive at the height of her earthly destiny, 
by becoming a housewife! It is thought that cour- 
age, and self-reliance, and energy, and enterprise, dim 
the beauty of woman’s character. She should be 
shrinking, timid, frail; like the graceful vine, need- 
ing support. Is there sex in the qualities of mind? 
Are not intellect and virtue the same in both sexes, 
and the ability to help one’s self and others equally 
valuable in each? Should not both be brave, ener- 
getic, self-relying, efficient, true to their moral na- 
tures, free? Should not both be gentle, meek, easy to 
be entreated, calm, good? What is the difference 
enjoined by Christianity? ‘ Neither male nor female’ 
—‘all one.” Not one sex the lion, the other the lamb, 
but these qualities combined in each. Each brave 
and strong for right; each to subdue self-will and 
passion, and to be gentle and harmless. 

What has made weakness and timidity so beautiful 
and popu ar in woman, and in man so detestable and 
cowardly? Because woman can be more easily en- 
slaved. I ask you to trace it to its foundation. Is it 
not probably because such: are more easily governed, 
more desirable companions? Hence woman's ambi- 
tion to be such. 

Understand me not to depreciate the duties of 
housekeeping. I know that they are peculiarly 
adapted to woman, and are necessary, important and 
attractive. Neither husband nor wife can be excused 
from attending to their own households, properly and 
seasonably, without ‘ denying the faith,’ and becoming 
‘worse than an infidel.’ This should be done by both 
heads of families, in accordance with true Christian 
principles, aiding each other as equal partners, each 
doing what is most convenient, what they can do best 
in accordance with the laws of economy, order, beau- 
ty, facility. Yet both man and woman have other re- 
lations than those they sustain to each other, and to 
their own household, with reference to which, in the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, they should ever act. These 
relations are of solemn importance, and will exist 
when our material homes shall have faded from our 
memories, or be remembered only as the nursery of 
our immortal hopes and aspirations; the place where 
the affections of our souls budded and bloomed; 
where benevolence was cultivated ; where selfishness 
was crucified; where Christ made us angels in our 
desires for others’ good; where ‘ Utility’ was our 
motto to save our precious time; where we had the 
glorious opportunity of discarding the vain fashions 
of the world, in preparing the starry crowns and 
robes of righteousness, that we shall wear for ever in 
our celestial homes, 

Again. We see that, physically, woman has been 
injured by these anti-christian distinctions. In-door 
business has been nearly her only care, and relieved 
man from all responsibility of assisting her in what 
he might do, equally as well; con-sequently, she 
is confined in the house, with little stimulus to 
full, healthy development. Her energies are pal- 
sied by confinement and monotony; and being so 
narrowed in her circle of duties, she feels that 
life is a hopeless routine of never-to-be-accom- 
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sequently, the race degenerates. How few women 
we see, who equal their grandmothers in health and 
endurance—who feel, nevertheless, that they are over- 
worked; when the sole, or the greatest cause of 
their greater physical weakness is the fact of their hav- 
ing less te do in consequence of modern improve- 
ments, which, in reducing woman's labor, has not 
widened her sphere,nor increased the necessary stimu- 
lus of ahigh and soul-arousing object. Thus men- 
tally and physically we see them injured. Hence, so 
few in proportion to the opposite sex, who are great, 
scientifically, or mechanically-—although, when 
young, very little difference can be discovered in the 
capacity of girls and boys. Yet, as they grow up, one 
has every facility in Church and State, in science, in- 
vention, business and trade, to arouse and stimulate 
to afull and active progress; the other is educated to 
be married—as a ity of her sex. This must 
dwarf and prevent a healthful growth of her mental 
capabilities. Thus we see why woman has degene- 
rated. 

Again. She is injured srrnrrvatty. This is proved 
by her submitting to her oppressions so calmly. She 
is cowed down, before the institutions that have 
blighted her. She scarcely asserts her rights, and 
yields submissively as the southern slave. In this re- 
spect, man is injured. He cannot oppress others with- 
out wearing himself a chain. Woman belongs to the 
race; she moulds the young. Fathers, would you 
have your sons true to liberty? Elevate her who bore 
them. Patriots—republicans, would you see our free 
institutions prosper, and human slavery pass away? 
Grant equal rights to all, irrespective of sex or color. 
Men, attempt not, with your heel on your equal com- 
panion, crushing her to almost annihilation, to lift up 
your impious, heaven-daring voice in demand of all 
your own rights. Chartists of England, although you 
have revived your policy, and renewed your zeal for 
all male rights; know you, that you will never suc- 
ceed in obtaining them, until you remember woman 
also, and pray too that she be disenthralled. 

Look at woman's position in the moral world. 
Has she an equal voice in advancing the interests of 
righteousnes and truth ? 

She is denied free speech. That right, sacred in 
all matters of conscience, is wrested from woman, 
even in the midst of the 19th century, although she 
may be Christianized and intelligent, although she 
have thoughts that breathe, and be capable of using 
words that burn. 





This is done in obedience to a precept of St. Paul to 
a degraded, heathen people, in the first dawnings of 
Christianity, when he himself, as he confessed, was 
partly under the law, and bec » as hef 1 neces- 
sary, ‘al) things to all men’ and conditions. He 
found that women were slaves to the men, as they 
are now, in all heathen countries—beasts of burden, 
drudges, ignorant and degraded, So, thinking that 
man’s rude was still necessary to restrain an inferiori- 
ty that coercion had caused, he said—* Let your wo- 
men keep silence in the churches, and be in subjec- 
tion, If they would know any thing, tet them ask 
their husbands at home.’ But in thus counselling 
these weak heathen churches, shall we infer that even 
he meant thus for all time to come? In the soul's pro- 
gress, when we pass to higher spheres, must woman 
still keep silence, and be in subjection? ‘The true prin- 
ciples of Christianity are immutadle, and perish 
never. 

And yet women obey this law of man. Witness 
the reports of the Benevolent Anniversaries. No 
woman’s voice is there heard. Has she no interest in 
the reforms of the age? Where is the missionary’s 
wife, who is ready to suffer on distant lands for the 
heathen? Who hears the voice of the drunkard’s wile 
and daughter, pleading against the wicked practices 
of society ? Where is the seaman’s sister? All hush- 
ed—their souls smothered—their minds fettered ; and 
yet woman smiles in her silken chains, because she 
loves the hands that fasten them! Such moral power 
in woman who thus obeys man, when she has a plain 
duty to do in obedience to her higher nature, must be 
weak; and hence, how almost hopeless is her degra- 
dation ! 





In trying society by the Christian standard, we see 
that it is tound wanting—that its basis and super- 
structure are anfi-christian. The equality of the gos- 
pel is not enjoined. 

We see woman proscribed politically—we see her op- 
pressed socially —we see her injured spiritually and mo- 
rally, by tyranny and usurpation ; and as we reflect 
on this state of things,considering how strong are pow- 
er and prejudice, we must know that a great work is 
to be done before Christianity is to shine forth in its 
true majesty and power. The world is asleep over 
this subject, and there needs a voice of thunder to rend 
the heavens and wake the nations. The saving pow- 
er of reform comes noton one foot, It must be equal- 
ity and love, or it is hate and despotism. The tem- 
ple we would rear has glorious proportions, and must 
rise as a harmonious whole. Those who have its liv- 
ing Ideal in their minds must labor in earnest to act- 
ualize its more than earthly beauty. Such have re- 
sponsibilities and duties that darker minds have not. 

Now, let me apply this reflection to ourselves in 
Hopedale. We are here for the purpose of building 
up anew State and Society, in all respects truly 
Christian. True Socialism, true Peace, true Equality 
are the pillars that are to support our millennial 
home. We have transcribed our plan from the gos- 
pel. We have exalted Righteousness, and bowed 
ourselves before her altar, Shall we strive to magni- 
fy our principies in all respects, or shall they exist 
only on paper? Shall we say Christians are bound 
to use their property for the good of all, and we go 
on to use ours for our own individual good merely? 
Would this illustrate and exemplify Christian Social- 
ism? Suppose we admit the duty of activity in pro- 
mulgating the divine principles of Jesus, and yet sit 
idly in the vineyard of our Lord—would such a 
course afford a living example? So of all our profes- 
sions. So of woman's true position. It is not enough 
that we have laid down and acknowledged the equal- 
ity of human rights, irrespective of sex. We must 
act in accordance with our doctrines. Great light 
and privileges imply great responsibilities. If we are 
placed in our true position, we must magnify and use 
our enfranchisement and liberty for the good of oth- 
ers. Shall we not show to the world that we can meet 
other responsibilities and assume other relations than 
the narrower sphe~e we in other places occupied ? 

Hopedale Community has ever acted in accordance 
with equal haman rights; and recently, in voting a 
part of the public services to be occupied by woman, 
on precisely the same ground of succor and encour- 
agement awarded to others of our ministrations, we 
have given evidence of our soundness of faith and 
action. Now, shall woman shrink, because she is 
weak, uneducated, crushed with home cares, or 
dwarfed in almost all respects by her former position ? 
How well adapted to our wants is the philosophy of 
the Christian religion! To act, is to grow strong—to 
give, is to increase—improve one talent, and ten shall 
be given. Suppose the Southern slaves should re- 
main just where they were after having liberty pro- 
claimed to them, would that prove that freedom was 
not a boon to be grateful for, to be used in obedience 
to God, and self-elevation, or the blighting, withering 
effect of that power that had thus made them con- 
tented and happy in their prescribed sphere ? 

I know we shall have to struggle hard at first, to 
break away from former habits—not to avoid doing 
all we can, and ought to do, as good wives and 
mothers, but possibly to improve our condition, and 
that of the race, by doing more, and in a larger cir- 
cle—possibly to change some with our husbands, for 
mutual good—possibly we may use our judgments in 
wiser investments of labor. In assuming an equal 
partnership in the family firm, we may feel a new 
stimulus to enterprize, and zeal, and economy, in 
accomplishing its ultimate good. At present, the 








temptation may be to take advantage of a husband's 
generosity, when he is kind and obliging, and to in- 
vest in present luxuries and conveniences what would 
be readily sacrificed, had the wife sufficient responsi- 
bility for future good. 

Again. Possibly there are ways in which we can 
economise time in labor-saving—nothing be lost, and 
all be quite as comfortable. If woman were not quite 
80 conservative in housekeeping, perhaps she might 
save more time for rest and self-improvement. 1 
know this is treading sacred ground, consecrated by 
our grandmothers’ memories, from whom we have in- 
herited the mantle of home idolatry. 

Let us enlarge our vision, contemplate the world as 
it is, and consider what is to save society from its pre- 
sent suffering and degradation, and redeem it to new- 
ness of life. This must be done by personal self-sa- 
critice. The pioneers of every great reform must 
have a martyr spirit. If woman is oppressed by pub- 
lic sentiment and existing laws, she must suffer to re- 
deem herself. * They who would be free, themselves 
must strike the blow.” Were the Southern slaves at 
once to rise in the dignity of human nature, and say, 
‘Kill us, torture us, we will not willingly be your 
slaves—to make us submit, you must make us dead 
men’ ; rivers of blood might possibly flow, for chattel 
slavery is a horrible demon ; but let the slave main- 
tain his purpose firmly to endure death rather than 
to yield his manhood, and slavery would soon cease 
to be. The murder of the innocent might crim- 
son the hands of the usurper, but that dlood would 
so strengthen the cause of freedom, that the gates of 
hell could not prevail against it. 

I would not compare woman's oppressions to chat- 
tel slavery, but in proportion to her wrongs must she 
suffer to redeem herself. Would she change the 
course of things and maintain a different position, she 
must expect to have her name cast out as evil—to be 
blamed, perhaps, for home neglect. Perhaps she 
must even sacrifice home duties, and home comforts, 
dearer than life, or commit them to others, in order to 
break a thorny pathway for those who have no homes 
to love or care for. She must, perhaps, sacrifice rep- 
utation and standing in society, and lead off in new 
and what might be thought ‘ mannish’ business, in or- 
der to make a way for those who crowd the few av- 
ocations open to females even to starvation and crime. 
Perhaps some will have to leave home entirely, and 
brutal companions, rather than yield their womanhood 
and become slaves. 

Women of Hopedale—I believe that we have a 
work to do in this direction, scarcely apprehended by 
any of us. O, then, let us shake off the habits of ed- 
ucation and conventionalism, so far as they hinder us 
in our great work. Let us be willing to lay our pecu- 
liar notions and our pride all on the altar. Let us 
train our daughters to do whatever is right and pro- 
per, that they can and wish to do, fora living, and 
not with reference to marriage only. If they are 
strong and robust, to look to horticulture or garden- 
ing, or even to mechanical avocations as their future 
employment. Train them to think of dress only 
with reference to neatness and utility, discarding 
fashion and vain show. Banish, as far as possible, all 
ideas of sex, and teach them that life’s great e: d is to 
fulfil its high and solemn duties. Let us reform, as 
far as we can, our modes of labor for the higher good 
of individual example in the glorious work of promul- 
gating our divine principles. 

Finally, for the sake of that immortality when sex 
will be unknown—for the sake of that promised plau- 
dit of * Well done, thou good and faithful servant,’ 
let us awake to duty; and though we may be called 
to sacrifice material good, ease, popularity, affections, 
how can we have that joy that will supply the loss of 
all, and satisfy our aspiring angel-natures, as no selfish 
devotion can ever do, that will flow into our souls as 
a river, and wash away al) regret—and fit us for the 
society of those who have found the rest of heaven 
through great tribulation? 


ee 
From the N. Y. Tribune. 
THE NEW COSTUME. 


Tam much pleased with the spirit of progression 
which is manifesting itself in almost every sphere 
of human action, and especially in the tendency, of 
late, to the thought of health, comfort and conve- 
nience in woman’s dress, instead of compression, 
bustle, or show of vanity; manifestly indicating the 
* good time coming, when good sense shal) have the 
supremacy over the vain tyrant, fashion. 

I am happy in being able to say, that there are a 
few of the tridy modrst residing inthe young State 
of Wisconsin, who think it not unbecoming to let it 
be known that they have legs, and that they are as 
snugly shielded by dress as their partners; and that 
the burdensome fetters of the long skirt has annoyed 
them long enough, and to be free and active can be 
no disgrace, but well accords with the spirit of the 
age. a. D. 

Wisconsin. 
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Suort Dresses.—We shall hail the advent of 
short dresses with delight, and propose a vote of 
thanks, by universal acclamation, to the women who 
hud the moral courage first to adopt the appropriate 
costume. Our theory has been fora long time in 
affirmation of the practice, and we have been anx- 
iously looking for the debut of some bold spirit at- 
tired in this most comely garb. Now the fashion 
has been fairly started, Jet all follow it as speedily 
as possible. We do really hope that no ridiculons 
notion of propriety, of the exposure of feet and an- 
cles, of how Miss or Mrs. Such-a-one would /ook, 
will for a moment deter any woman from adopting 
this most convenient form of dress. Any sensible 
man or woman wil] perceive at once the otilitarian 
character of the new fashion, and certainly the su- 
perior elegance of the oriental costume over the 
draggling European fashion has never been ques- 
tioned. But we dare affirm that four-fifths of the 
masculine gender will go in for the reform, and will 
hail with joyful acclamations the day when their 
wives and daughters, bursting from their shroud-like 
enclosures, sha!) stand unencumbered by their swad- 
diing garments, clothed as becomes those who are 
ready Lo start on the race of life. We repudiate the 
notion, put forth by some journalists, that none but 
the sinall-footed of the fair sex stand forth in advo- 
cacy of the Turkish mode, We happen to know a 
lady, a jealous advocate of reform in this particular, 
who, notwithstanding she is blessed with a ‘large 
understanding,’ is nevertheless perfectiy willing to 
hazard her reputation for delicate feminine propor- 
tions, by the adoption of a costume so conducive to 
the real benefit of her sex. Female ingenuity, nev- 
er at a loss for expedients to cover personal defects, 
will very soon discover some elegant method of ob- 
viating the difficulty, exactly suited to the emergen- 
cy. ‘To the timid of the sex, who are always fright- 
ened at a change, be it what it may, we would sug- 
gest the propriety of their calming their fears by qui- 
etly surveying the wardrobe of a lady worn twenty 
years ago, and by carefully comparing it with the 
fashion now in vogue. If the change is not admitted 
to be as marvellous as the one now pro , we 
will give it up, and stick to the bedrabbled petti- 
coats, 

Be candid, and the hour of emancipation is at 
hand !—.Vew Haven Journal. 


(> Passing up Broadway recently to take the 
cars for New Haven, my attention was drawn to a 
couple of ladies just in advance of me, by the pe- 
culiarity of their dress. Instead of the long, street- 
sweeping rodes now in vogue, the ladies in question 
were habited in modest silk dresses, the skirt of 
which ry ang short of the pavement nearly the dis- 
tance of foot. Loose trowsers of the same material 
as the dress were neatly gathered to a plain band 
about the ank!es, and completed the equipment. I 
was struck with the neatness and modesty of the 
whole arrangement, and no lady, it seems to me, 
could see such a dress in use without feeling it to 
be a very desirable improvement upon the present 


Cor. New Haven Courier. 


OG We have seen a young lady dressed in ‘ the 
new costume.’ There was nothing in the appear- 
ance of the garments at all immodest, but, on the 
contrary, they were evidently convenient, and ap- 
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pom duee ae fostiad tows improvement upon the old. 
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